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GRATES, 
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OtoFk. 


I.ATEST    DESIQKS       4»» 
**         FINEST    WOODS. 


Jm  Gar  Loads  of  Granite  and  ]Harble  IHonaments 


OAIil.  AND  EXAUrNE. 


-®®®®®®  ■ 


Elias  Morris  &  Sons  Co., 

21-23-25-27  Olest  Sooth  Temple  Street,  -  SBIiT  liBKE  CITY,  OTflJ. 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 


LOGAN,   UTAH 


OFFERS 

Thorough  Courses  In  Agriculture,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Commerce,  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Mechanical  Engineering,  General 
Science,  Manual  Training  In  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Domestic  Arts;  also  Prepara- 
tory Course 


EQUIPMENf 


m 


Comprises  sixteen  buildings,  with  Modern  Class 
Rooms,  Sclentlflo  Laboratories,  Workshop 
Kitchen,  Sewing  liooms.  Museums,  Dairy,  Li- 
brary and  Reading  Rooms,  and  such  addition  a 
Apparatus,  Instruments  and  Machinery  as  a 
required  tor  thorough  and  efficient  work 
throughout  all  departments. 

Faculty  numbers  thirty-seven. 

Fall  term  opens  September  17. 

Sead  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 


MAIN  BUILDING  AGRICULTURAL  COLLbGE  OF  UTAH. 


AS«e«««««5»«»5««5««*5«»«S«5«««!RJ«: 


R.  L.  POLK,  President. 


ED.  W.  DUNCAN.  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas, 


Offices: 

Detroit. 

Pittsburg. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Toledo. 

Indianapolis. 

Columbus. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Joliet. 

St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis. 

Duluth. 

Superior. 


Member  Association  of  American  Directory  Publishere. 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ogdea,  Provo,  Park  City,  Logan, Pueblo, Trinidad , 

Florence,  Canon  City,  Salida.  Grand  Junction,  Boise  and  Po- 

catello  City  Directories.  Utah  State  Gazetteer,  California 

State  Gazateer,   and  over  loo  other  City   and   State 

Directories.      Salt    Lake    City    Elite     Directory, 

(Blue  Book.) 

Offices  and  Library: 
315-306-307  Auerbach  Building.  Telephone  1120-X. 

1i2  South  Main  Street. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


Sioux  City. 
Des  Moines, 
St.  Louis. 
Memphis. 
Little  Rock. 
Helena. 
Butte. 
Anaconda. 
Great  Falls. 
Seattle. 
Tacoma. 
Spokane. 
Portland,  Ore. 
San   Prandsoe. 
Ogden. 
Pueblo. 
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OCTOBER  RAINS  SUGGEST 

UMBRELLAS, 

^     ,.,     ,     ,  STORM  CAPES,  „  .        , 

Quality  best.  oaiu     ■■■ctitdc  Prices  Low. 
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UMBRELLAS, 
STORM  CAPES, 
RAIN     ULSTERS, 
C  U  LOS  H  ES     OR 
RUBBERS. 


Tall  Clothing,  Ladies'  Capes,  Wraps,  and  Furs  in  Plenty. 

EuT/   If  Know  What  Ihlt  Mtant  ml  tur  IVSU-KNOtYH  INSTITUTION. 

T,     G.     In^BBBQR,     Supbrintbnbbnt, 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦t*****»»^*»**»»»»»»»»»»»t*ttt»»»»»4f»»»»-»- 


I  DoD't  go  to  Saoday  School 


WITHOUT   H 


LATTER-DAY  SAINTS'  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  HYHN  BOOK 


Three  Styles  of  Bindingf,  Limp  Cloth  JO  centi;  Full  Cloth  15  centi;  Limp 
Leather  40  cents.     Postngfe  paid. 


IiOWlG  BEFORE      ^ 

Fifty  Years  H^noe 


\i 


You  will  want  to  refer  to  some  Sunday  School  item  of 
history  of  the  past  fifty  years,  therefore  secure  at  once,  before 
they  are  all  g:one,  a 


y 


This  book  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the  history,  both 
Sfeneral,  stake  and  local  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Sunday 
Schools  from  the  year  1849  to  1899. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  ABOVE 
AND  ALL  WORKS  OF  THE- 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  Church 
Publications  and  Sunday  School  Sup- 
plies promptly  filled  by  addressing  the 

Deseret  S^^^^Y  School  Union, 

408  Templcton  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 
»♦♦>»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  Miiit>,<>»!<i:; 


THKEE 
Good  HeasoDs 

I  can  suit  you 
better  in  marble 
and  monument- 
al work  than 
anyone    else. 

I.  I  do  ai; 
my    own  work. 

II.  I  am  on 
thegroundwhen 
the  work  is  put 
up  and  superin- 
tend the  erec- 
tion personally. 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
quarries,  both 
American  and 
European. 

Write     foe 
Pabtioulars. 


Sa/t  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works, 

C.  O.  JOHNSON,  Prop. 

i8«  N  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CiTY 

tm  is  the  time  to  Paint. 

BUY   THH    STRICTIlV 
PURB   PRIflT, 

Guaranteed  the  Best- 

PROM 

20  E.  First  South 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


FREE 


b)' mall.  If  your  eyes  trouble 
you  In  anyway  sendfor  chart  | 
andtestthem.  Chart  will  be 
sentbynnal  I  entirely  free.  We 
are  sendlne  them  hundreds 
of  miles  every  day. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE. 


Dl   id-l  n/l  CCD      THE  EVE   EXPERT. 

rT\^  Q  n  ivi  tz.  rr,  P.O.  Box  393,  s.L.c.iy 


U/e  Car}  53ue  You 
25  per  ^2T){. 

On  all  Your  Fall  Underwear. 


Ladies'  L   D.  S.  Knit  Garmentj  ■  $1.00 

Ladies'  &  Men's  Knit  Garments,  $1.25  &  $1.50 
Ladies'  &  Men's  Knit  Wool  Garments,$2.00  &  $2.75 


OUR    PROVO    niLLS    WHITE    BLANKETS 

For  young  people  contemplating  marriage 
are  the  best  on  earth. 


OUR   BOYS'    AND  HEN'S   SUITS 

Are  better  tor  the  money  than   you  can  buy  any- 
where in  the  United  States, 


OUR   HOMEMADE  BLANKETS,    FLANNELS, 
HOSIERY  and  SUITS 

Wear  twice  as  long   as   Eastern   good. 


Cutlet' Bt^os.  Co., 

36  Main  Street, 
Salt  Iiake  City,        >•        Utah. 

LET  THERE  BE  IiIGHTl 

Don't  use  coal  oil  when  you  can 
get  a  far  better  and  safer  light 
for  less  money. 

flCETYliEHE  GAS 

Is  surpassed  only  by  daylight  In  quality, 
cheapness,  safety  and  reliability. 

All  the  lights  lu  a  Dulldlng  are  operated  from  on* 
apparatus,  hence  Its  convenience. 

PLANTS  WILL  BE  PUT  IN  ON  TRIAL 

Over  one  hundred  plants  In 
successful  operation  In  the  State. 


Here  are  some  of  them,  others  will 

be  named  on 

request : 

Farmer's  Ward  Meeting  House 

83  Lights 

Mill  Creek  Meeting  House 

■  IB  Lights 

Rlverton  Commercial  Company 

60  Lights 

Bountiful  Opera  House 

■  45  Lights 

Ueo.  F.  Reckstead,  Rlverton    - 

33  Lights 

J.  R.  Allen,  Draper 

20  Lights 

Aaron  Garslde,  Gale 

15  Lights 

Generators  Manufactured 
and  Installed  by  .^  .»(  J( 


CHA5.  P.  MAD5EN, 

FBCTORY  Rear  136  fSain  St.,  Salt  LaHe  City. 


Western 

Arms  &  Sporting 

Goods  Co., 


SUCCESSORS  TOJBROWKING  BBOS.  CO., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


APMS,  AMMUNITION 

and  riSHING  TOCKLE. 


BicvciGs,  Cameras 

"■^^ PHOTOGRAPIC 

SUPPLIES  .^^ 

Telephone,  178. 

115   SOUTH    MAIN    STREET. 


*«^TIHaHT.  ((97  ^ 


The  Store  of_ 


RiGHflRDSON  &  floflias 


Aims  to  keep  the  very  best  that  the 
market  affords  at  prices  no  higher  than 
other  stores  ask.  Our  buyer  has  had 
years  of  valuable  experience  and  our 
goods  are  bought  right.  Our  clothing 
is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  superior  to 
any  that  is  sold  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Suits  of  the  famous  Hart  Schaffner  and 
Max  make  from  $10  to  35,  Besides  a 
perfect  fitting  suit,  we  guarantee  that  it 
will  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

We  have  full  lines  of  hats  and  furnish- 
ings always  the  latest  and  be.st.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  look  our 
goods  over.  Mail  orders  quickly  filled 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

l^IGHflRDSOH  &  ADflMS, 


173  riain  Street, 
5alt  Lake  City. 


LEARN  THE  BEST. 

SHORTHAND  FOR  EVERYONE. 

"Best  in  the  world." — Detroit  Free  Press.  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand,  First  book  12  cents, 
and  with  $1.60  the  home  students  become  first- 
class  reporters  in  a  very  few  months.  "93  per 
cent  of  the  Reporters  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  98  per  cent,  of  Shorthand  Clerks  write 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography."  Adopted  by 
the  Common  and  High  Schools  of  Greater  New 
York,  St.  Louis,  and  the  leading  Business  Col- 
leges, etc.,  etc,  throughout  the  country.  Used 
exclusively  by  the  Senate  Reporters,  and  highly 
endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  The  Church 
Reporters  write  it.  We  have  more  first-class, 
self-taught  Shorthand  Reporters  than  other  sys- 
tems have  with  teachers. 

LESSONS  $3.00  PER  MONTH. 

We  guarantee  to  teach  anyone  the  first  lesson 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  one  hour  to  write  and 
read  short  sentences.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. 

JPC2U5ES     D.     STIRLING, 

International  Certified  Teacher  of  Shorthand. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

At  present  and  for  last  17  years  Ofiicial  Re- 
porter for  High  Council.  High  Priests'  Quorum, 
etc.,  etc.,  Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion. 


// 


this 


Telephone 
Bell 


Don't  Ring  in  your  house 

You  have  neglected  to 
provide  your  family  with 
proper  protection  against 
many  dangers.  The 
present  house  rate  of  $1 
per  month  makes  such 
neglect 

"Criminal    Negligence. 


Interest  Paid  on 
Savings  Deposits. 


ANY    AMOUNT 
FROM    $1.00    UP. 


DTflH  CO]VI]VIEHGmii  ftp  SflViHGS 

a2--24  Hasl:  1st  South  St.,  Salt  Iiske  City. 


pine  Jemelpy 

Wat«hea.      Friendship  Hearta.      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rings.        liocknts.        Clocks. 

Ladies'   Chains. 

WEDDINB  RINBS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 


iio.  la  E.  First  Soath. 


SAXiT   liAKB  CITY 


THE  KE&LEY 
INSTITUTE. '^^^f'"'^'""- 


liillBIIW   HmUf-'l^ 

f^:^r 

MRHH  hH  -'^ 

'% 

'  W:  ITfUP'^  fl^wni 

^ 

^■\^jj 

1 

nfrt  ji^ffi  "^i("SN 

m 

PPF 

ft    CORNER     IN    THE    OFFICE. 


For  the  cure  Of  Drunkenness  and  all  Drug  Addic- 
tions. Most  thoroughly  equipped  Institute  In  tlie 
West.  Modern  and  up  to  date  In  every  respect. 
Ladles  visiting  the  Institute  for  treatment  are  assured 
their  wishes  regarding  privacy  and  seclusion  will  be 
observed. 

For  terms  and  literature  address 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE, 

or  Lock  Box  480,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


BUY  YOUR  CLOTHES  BY  MAIL 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  JUST  AS  EASY  AS  THOUGH 
YOU  CAME  TO  OUR  STORE  TO  DO  IT. 

These  big  stocks  for  man  and  boy  are  brought  right  to  your  door. 

Our  catalog  for  Pall  and  Winter  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Last  issue  we  offered  a  Handsome  Black  Clay  Worsted  Dress  Suit  at  ^IS*- 
express  or  postage  paid  right  to  your  home.  It's  the  same  that  you  would  pay 
$15  for  if  you  came  right  into  our  store  to  buy  it.  And  you'll  get  a  suit  that 
no  other  store  could  sell  you  for  less  than  $18  to  $20. 

If  you  wish  we  will  send  you  samples  of  this  suit.  The  coat  comes  in 
round-cut  sack,  square-cut  sack  and  cutaway  frock. 

We  have  forty  other  styles  of  suits  and  will  be  glad  to  send  you  samples 
of  them. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  anyway. 

ONE    PRICE 

J.  P.  GARDNER. 

136-138  MBI5  ST.,  SRliT  IiBKE  CITY. 

GRAND    OPENING 

In  oup  rle«i  and  El«gant 
,^:^^^»^__E«tablishment. 

THE  PARIS  MILLINERY  CO., 

262-264-266  Main  Street. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Fall  and  Wintet^  Goods. 

IVe  are  ready  for  your  inspection  with  the  Largest  and  Most  Elegant  Stocks 
to  be  seen  in  the  City  of  Fine  Millinery,  Ladies'  and  Children's  Coats,  Capes, 
Suits,  Waists,  Skirts,  etc.,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Notions,  Gloves,  Neckwear,  Um- 
brellas, etc.,  etc..  in  all  the  very  latest  styles.  A  finer  stock  cannot  be  seen  in 
the  City. 

liBRGEST  fliSSOHTffiENT.  HIGHEST  QUfllilTIES.  LOOJEST  PRICES. 

All  Visitors  to  the  City  are  Invited  to  make  our 

STORE  Headquarters  for  their  Wanta  In  Above  Lines _aK^ 


YOD  SEND  ONE  DOLLAR.. 


We  -will  send  you  a  nice, 
neat,  nobby,  up-to-date,  all 
wool  suit  of  clothes.  Tbis  Is 
no  cheap,  shoddy,  haDd-me- 
down  clothing,  but  a  coiabina- 
tlon  of  fine  goods  and  fine  tai- 
loring; altogether  too  good  for 
the  Price— send  only  $8.40— 
and  'we  ivill  send  you  the 
suit.  Call  (or  it  at  your  n»ar 
est  express  office.  It's  jours  to 
examine.  Try  it  on  and  see  if  it 
is  all  werepresent  itto  be.  See 
if  it  is  not  the  big'g'est  bar- 
grain  you  ever  heard  of.  If  It 
Is,  pay  your  express  agrentthe 
charge-*  on  It  and  S7.40 — and 
It  is  yours.  This  suit  would  be 
cheap  at  $15.00,  but  we  are 
out  for  business;  we  must 
have  your  trade.  If  we  get  It. 
we  will  get  your  neighbors  and  friends.  That's  how 
we  hay*  built  up  such  an  immense  business'  and  that 
Is  why  we  can  sell  you  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices. 
The  suit  we  offer  you  is  an  AXiIi-WOOIi, 
BLACK  OLAY  WORSTED,  and  only  $8.40. 
Beund  cut  sack  style,  French  faced  and  satin  piped, 
with  an  extra  satin  strap  to  stay  the  sleeve  lining.  It 
has  the  best  satin  linings  and  interllnngs;  Is  well 
stayed;  sure  to  hold  its  shape  and  color  well.  We 
can't  say  enough  in  its  praise.  It  is  suitable  for 
all  occasions;  at  balls,  parties,  funerals  the 
ehuroh,  and  In  (act  everywhere  that  a  nice,  dressy 
suit  Is  worn ;  a  suit  that  will  always  look  well  until  It  is 
actually  worn  to  threads.  Don't  delay— they  are  too 
good  to  last  very  long. 


WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HODSE, 

•4  W.  plKst  Soatb  StPsat,  Salt  Uak«  City 

J.  Ki^ickerfboGkep, 
5^0PTICIAN^ 


Tests  eyes  for  Glasses  FREE.  All  kinds  of 
lenses  ground  to  order.  I  also  have  a  first-class 
watch  maker  and  do  strictly  first-class  work  at 
moderate  prices.  Your  neighbors  trade  with  me. 
You  come  and  try.        ,  '''^Q  So.  Main  Street. 

JNO.  C.  S^AT'ANER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

<s*^  F=  L.O  R I  ST  ^rf&> 

I032  E.  3rd  South  ST..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DBHIiBt^      1)4 

Second  Hand  fuvTiituve,  Gappets, 

liinolcums,  Stoves,  Bte. 

a4e    Btata    Btramts,  snUT    UAKB    CITV. 

HEARST  FEATURES 

IN  THE 

Salt  Lake  Herald 


W.  S.  RIERCE, 


IIIUFIGTIIKI 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Sehool,  ChuPeh,  Opefa      pUJ^fllTUI^H 

70  West  Second  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  -  UTAH. 


WRITE  FOK  CATALOGUE. 


Eatabllsbed   I860. 


EVERYTHING 
KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 

The  Oldest  Largest  and  Leading 
Music  House  in  the  West. 


We  have  tb«  Celabpatsd 


IHflSON  &  HAmiilN, 
W.  W.  KIJVIBAltL 


ORGANS 


SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


Strings^  Sheet  Music^  Etc., 

We  guarantee  you  better  goods 
and  lower  prices  than  any  other 
house  in  the  west.  Send  for  our 
Organ  catalogttes.  Mention  this 
advertisement. 

D,  O.  C  ALDER^S  SONS, 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South. 

NEW  YORK  raTAL  PARLORS, 

Rooms  2,  3,  4  Eagle  Building,  71   W.   2nd  South. 
TEETH       OXTRWCTED       5ll£ITHOUT       PRIM 


'All  the  News  Everyday. 


8i 
3 


liiiAiUft 


18 
i5 


aOOD    SET    OF    TFETH    $8  CO. 
Fit  Guaranteed. 

Teeth  Extracted 25    Teeth  filled  with  Cement.  .50 

Teeth  filled  with  Silver,.  .75    Teeth  filled  with  Gold l.oe 

Teeth  Cleaned 50    22  Karet  Gold  Crown  $4.  to  J6. 

Porcelain  Crown  $4. 

OBOWN  AND  BKIBGB  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

DR.  LANG,  Proprietor. 


TAYOR-ROMNEY-ARM- 
STRONG  COMPANY. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in     ...     . 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS, 
MOULDING,  LATH, 
SHINGLES,  Etc 

We  give  the  same  attention  to  small 
bills  as  large  ones  and  prompt  deliveries 
and  shipments  are  guaranteed  to  all. 

We  are  sure  our  prices  are  as  low  as 
the  lowest  and  our  goods  are  the  very- 
best.  For  thirty  years  we  have  oc- 
cupied the  old  stand  on  the  corner  of 
Second  West  and  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City.      Telephone  267.J' 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY, 
AND  WHEN  YOU  GET  A  DOLLAR 
e   ^^Deposlt  It  with-*-   ® 

Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


We  pay  4  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving  Deposits  In 
any  amount,  from  $1.00  to  15,000.  Larger  amounts 
only  tafeen  under  special  arrangements  with  tb* 
President  or  Cashier.  Write  for  any  information  de- 
sired. 

LORENZO  3NOW,       GBOBQE  M.  CANNON, 
President.  Cashier. 


CUflbKEH'S  STOHE. 

Women's  Jackets  Worth  $6.75  to  $8.75  for $3.95 
Fur  Collarettes   Worth  $5.00  for  $2.95 


While  our  buyers  were  in  the  east  recently  some  very  excep- 
tional price-saving  opportunities  offered  themselves  which  you 
may  be  sure  we  were  not  slow  to  take.  Here  are  two  items  out 
of  many  others  we  will  have  to  show  you  all  during  conference 
week. 

Women's  Jackets,  made  of  cheviot,  melton  and  kersey  cloths, 
in  black,  brown,  gray,  castor  and  navy  blue;  27  inches  long,  box 
style  with  half  fitting  backs;  the  very  new  fashion  of  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  Coats  made  to  retail  at  $6.75  to  $8.75  but 
through  a  trade  chance  here  to  sell  at  $3.95. 

Electric  Seal  Collarettes  with  long,  imitation  bear  or  dyed 
opossum  tabs,  nicely  lined  with  satin,  that  should  be  $5.00 — $2.95. 


(Xlalker  Bros.  lDry  Goods  Co. 


BISHOP     ROBERT     T.      BtJRTOlV. 
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LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS.— THE  PRESIDING  BISHOPRIC. 

BISHOP  ROBERT  T.  BURTON. 


ROBERT  TAYLOR  BURTON,  first 
counselor  to  William  B.  Preston, 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  who  has 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  civil,  ecclesi- 
astical and  military  affairs  of  Utah,  was  born 
October  25th,  1821,  at  Ambersberg,  Canada 
West.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Shipley  Burton.  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1817,  sailing  from  the 
town  of  Hull,  Yorksire,  England,  and  locat- 
ing in  Poultneyville,  Wayne  County,  New 
York,  where  they  resided  for  two  or  three 
years.  From  New  York  they  moved  to  Cana- 
da and  remained  until  1828  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Lucas  County,  Ohio.  From  here  they  moved 
to  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  later  returned  to 
their  home  in  Canada.  Here  in  the  autumn 
of  1837  the  Burton  family  were  visited  by 
two  Mormon  missionaries  who  had  been  re- 
fused entertainment  by  members  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations.  Robert  T.  Burton, 
then  about  sixteen  years  of  age— in  the  in- 
terest of  fairness,  love  of  justice  and  hospi- 
tality— persuaded  his  father  to  entertain  the 
strangers  and  provide  a  place  in  which  they 
could  expound  their  views.  This  little  inci- 
dent led  to  the  family  embracing  the  Gospel. 
Shortly  after  this  event  Robert  T.  Burton 


visited  relatives  in  Ohio,  and  attended  school 
during  the  winter  of  1837  and  1838.  In 
September,  at  the  request  of  his  parents,  he 
returned  to  their  home  in  Canada  and  was 
baptized  into  the  Church  October  23rd,  1838, 
by  Elder  Henry  Cook.  A  few  days  later  the 
family  left  Canada  to  join  the  Saints  in  their 
gathering  place  in  Far  West,  Missouri.  In 
November  of  this  year  the  Saints,  being  ex- 
pelled from  that  state,  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  and  to  this 
place  the  Burton  family  subsequently  moved; 
there  they  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1846. 

In  .June,  1843,  Elder  Burton  left  Nauvoo 
in  company  with  Elder  N.  V.  Jones,  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio.  After  a  year  of  successful 
work  he  returned  to  Nauvoo  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  and  enlisted  in 
Captain  Gleason's  cavalry  company  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion.  He  was  on  guard  in  the  city 
at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Prophet.  For  some  time  after  he  struggled 
constantly  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Saints  from  mob  violence  and  robbery. 
About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Nauvoo  brass  band  and  Nauvoo  choir. 

In  January,  1845,  Elder  Burton  was  called 
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on  a  special  mission  with  Elder  Samuel  W. 
Richards  to  some  of  the  central  counties  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  prejudice  that  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  consequence  of  the  falsehoods 
circulated  by  apostates  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nauvoo. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Elder  Bur- 
ton was  married  to  Maria  S.  Haven,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  President  Brigham 
Young.  In  the  following  spring  (1846)  the 
Saints  were  driven  from  Illinois,  and  he  left 
with  the  first  company  who  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  encamped  on  the  west  bank. 
The  snow  was  about  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  the  weather  intensely  cold — so  cold,  in 
fact,  that  the  people  crossed  and  recrossed 
on  the  ice  for  provisions  preparatory  to  their 
journey  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
company  arrived  at  Council  Bluffs  in  June 
and  the  main  camp  settled  there,  but  Elder 
Burton,  with  his  aged  parents,  moved  down 
the  Missouri  River  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
where  they  made  a  temporary  home.  Under 
the  trying  circumstances  then  existing  many 
of  the  Saints  succumbed  to  hardships  and 
exposure,  and  were  buried  by  the  wayside. 
Among  this  number  was  Elder  Burton's 
mother,  who  fell  a  prey  to  disease  and  was 
buried  in  a  lonely  grave  near  their  temporary 
home  on  the  Missouri  River. 

In  May,  1848,  the  Burton  family  were  or- 
ganized in  the  company  of  President  Brig- 
ham  Young,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey 
across  the  plains,  they  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  September  23rd  of  the  same  year. 
They  spent  the  winter  in  the  Old  Fort,  sub- 
sequently moving  to  the  corner  of  Second 
West  and  First  South  streets,  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  they  still  reside. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  the  organization  of  a 
territorial  militia  was  commenced,  and  early 
in  the  following  year  this  company  was  called 
into  active  service  by  the  governor  to  defend 
the  settlers  of  Utah  County  against  the  hos- 
tile Indians.  This  was  Elder  Burton's  first 
active  service,  and  the  cavalry  to  which  he 


belonged  played  a  very  important  part  in  an 
engagement  with  theLamanites,  which  lasted 
three  days.  In  September,  1850,  this  same 
company  was  ordered  north  against  the  Sho- 
shone Indians,  and  again  in  November  went 
to  Utah  County  against  a  remnant  of  the 
tribe  whom  they  had  fought  the  previous 
spring.  While  on  this  campaign  he  was 
elected  lieutenant.  In  the  following  June  he 
accompanied  another  expedition  against  the 
Indians  on  the  western  desert,  and  although 
the  men  suffered  much  from  thirst,  they  were 
successful  in  the  battle  fought  in  the  desert 
west  of  Skull  Valley. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  he  took  a  small 
company  east  to  Green  River  to  protect  the 
settlers  from  Indians  and  renegade  white 
men.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
captain  of  company  A.  Then  followed  his 
commission  as  major,  colonel  and  major  gen- 
eral. 

In  October,  1856,  he  took  a  company  of 
brethren  east  to  rescue  a  hand  cart  com- 
pany who  were  in  great  distress  some  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake.  The 
immigrants  were  stranded  on  the  Platte 
River.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  the 
snow  deep,  in  consequence  of  which  they  ran 
short  of  provisions  and  suffered  untold  hard- 
ships (being  reduced  to  one-fourth  rations, 
until  relief  came  from  Salt  Lake.)  «This,» 
says  Bishop  Burton,  «was  the  hardest  trip  of 
my  life,  so  many  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  dy- 
ing on  the  journey  from  hunger  and  cold."  In 
August  of  1858,  Colonel  Burton  was  again 
ordered  to  take  a  company  to  assist  the  im- 
migrants and  take  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  approaching  United  States 
army,  which  was  said  to  be  coming  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  Mormons.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  this  cam- 
paign. In  1862  he  was  sent  by  Governor 
Fuller  to  protect  the  U.  S.  mail  between  Fort 
Bridger  and  the  Platte  River  where  stations 
had  been  burned,  mail  sacks  cut  open  and 
stock  driven  off  by  Indians  and  lawless 
whites.     This  duty  he  performed  to  the  en- 
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tire  stisfaction  of  the  Governor  and  other 
authorities. 

In  all  the  military  history  of  Utah,  Gen- 
eral Burton  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in 
perfecting  the  organization  and  operations 
of  the  militia  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
Since  the  disbanding  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
he  has  been  more  prominent  in  our  history 
as  counselor  to  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church. 

In  1852  General  Burton  was  elected  con- 
stable of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  appointed  U. 
S.  deputy  marshal  in  1853,  sheriff,  collector 
and  assessor  of  Salt  Lake  County  in  1854, 
and  deputy  territorial  marshal  in  1861.  Was 
appointed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  in  1862,  occupying 
said  office  until  1869,  Besides  these  duties 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
council  in  1856,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  1873.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Deseret 
from  1878  to  1884,  and  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Utah  from  1875  to 
1878.  General  Burton  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1876  (with  Hons.  A.  0.  Smoot 


and  S.  S.  Smith)  to  arrange,  compile  and 
publish  all  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
then  in  force.  He  was  also  among  the  first 
to  engage  in  home  manufacture,  being  asso- 
'  ciated  with  Bishops  A.  0.  Smoot  and  John 
Sharp  in  the  erection  of  the  Wasatch  Woolen 
Mills  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Bishop  Burton  has  also  performed  several 
missions  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  In  addition  to 
those  previously  mentioned,  he  has  performed 
missions  in  the  Eastern  States  and  England. 
During  the  latter  mission,  he  visited  most  of 
the  important  cities  of  Europe,  and  upon  his 
return  to  England  was  chosen  president  of 
the  London  Conference. 

In  1859  Elder  Burton  was  appointed  coun- 
selor to  Bishop  Cunningham  of  the  Fifteenth 
Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  1867  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  that  ward,  which  position 
he  held  until  1877,  when  he  was  released  to 
fill  the  position  of  counselor  to  Presiding 
Bishop  Edward  Hunter.  After  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hunter  he  was  appointed  first  coun- 
selor to  Presiding  Bishop  William  B.  Preston, 
which  ofiice  he  still  fills. 


AN  INSPIRED  PROMISE  FULFILLED. 


[FIRST  landed  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the 
fall  of  1853.  I  was  then  a  lad  of  about 
twenty  years.  I  came  alone  without  fa- 
ther or  mother  or  relatives,  and  when  I 
reached  the  city  there  was  not  a  face  there 
that  I  ever  saw  before. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  I  would  like  to  see 
President  Brigham  Young.  So,  shortly  after 
my  arrival  I  went  to  his  oflBce  and  enquired 
for  him.  He  received  me  very  kindly  and 
asked  what  I  wanted.     I  told  him  who  I  was 


and  that  I  had  come  because  I  wanted  to  see 
a  prophet  of  God.  He  told  me  to  sit  down, 
and  that,  in  a  little  while,  he  would  talk  to 
me.  He  then  went  out  of  the  office  for  a 
short  time.  When  he  returned  he  drew  a 
chair  near  to  where  I  was  sitting  and  began 
to  make  many  enquiries  regarding  myself 
and  why  I  had  come  to  Zion.  I  gave  him  an 
account  of  how  I  came  into  the  Church  and 
told  him  many  other  things  relating  to  my 
life.     When  the  conversation  had  lasted  for 
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some  little  time  he  arose,  placed  his  right 
hand  on  my  head  and  blessed  me.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  promised  me  that  if  I  would 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  pay 
my  honest  tithing  neither  I  nor  my  children 
nor  my  children's  children  should  ever  want 
for  bread. 

This  was  a  very  great  promise  in  those 
times,  for  breadstuffs  were  then  very  scarce, 
scarcer  than  most  of  the  young  folks  of  to- 
day can  understand.  In  a  year  or  two  after 
my  arrival  the  crickets  came  and  ate  up 
much  of  the  crops  of  the  people.     Then  fol- 


lowed the  years  of  famine  when  so  many  of 
the  Saints  had  not  enough  to  eat.  But  in 
fulfillment  of  the  words  of  President  Young 
I  always  had  bread  in  my  house,  enough  for 
myself  and  my  family  and  some  to  divide 
with  my  neighbors  who  were  not  blessed  as  I 
was.  And  from  that  time  until  the  present 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  posterity  have  wanted 
bread.  And  thus  the  promise  of  the  Lord's 
servant  to  this  stranger  lad  has  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

M.   W.  Merrill. 


A  SACRAMENT  MEETING  IN  THE  DETROIT  PENITENTIARY. 


IN  August,  1886, 1  left  Salt  Lake  City  with- 
out bidding  adieu  to  many  of  my  friends, 
my  objective  point  being  nowhere  in 
particular,  but  anywhere  in  general,  to  pre- 
vent arrest  and  possible  imprisonment.  I 
arrived  at  Detroit  about  the  thirteenth  of 
the  month,  and  visited  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion in  that  city.  Here  I  found  twelve 
brethren  who  were  being  detained  as  prison- 
ers for  conscience  sake. 

I  sought  an  interview  with  the  chief 
marshal  of  the  place,  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  but  who  appeared  to  be  a  good- 
natured,  obliging  gentleman.  I  requested 
the  favor  of  seeing  our  brethren  who  were 
from  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Idaho,  all  three  of 
these  commonwealths  having  representatives 
detained  in  this  prison  because  they  would 
maintain  their  religious  faith.  My  request 
was  granted,  and  I  was  permitted  to  visit 
with  the  brethren.  Learning  that  the  regu- 
lations of  the  prison  permitted  ministers  of 
the  diiferent  denominations  to  hold  religious 
services  in  the  prison  chapel  with  the  pris- 
oners on  the  Sabbath  day,  I  asked  for  this 


privilege,  but  was  denied  by  the  deputy 
marshal  in  charge.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for 
his  refusal  that  the  House  of  Correction  was 
an  institution  belonging  to  the  city  of  De- 
troit, and  that  its  managers  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Mormon  people,  and  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  my  holding  religious 
services  with  our  imprisoned  brethren. 

While  waiting  in  the  reception  room,  af- 
ter visiting  the  prisoners,  the  superintendent 
came  in  and  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  he 
in  turn  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Stanton,  the 
physician  to  the  prison.  Soon  the  daughter 
of  the  superintendent  also  came  into  the 
apartment  and  her  father  requested  the  doc- 
tor to  examine  her  ears,  as  she  had  recently 
contracted  some  obstruction  to  her  hearing. 
The  doctor  complied  with  the  request,  though 
going  about  the  matter,  as  I  thought,  in  a 
very  unprofessional  manner.  I  quietly  of- 
fered my  services  to  help  him  in  the  exami- 
nation, at  the  same  time  proffering  the  neces- 
sary glasses  and  speculum  for  making  an 
examination  of  the  internal  ear.  My  action, 
however,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
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father  of  the  girl,  who  immediately  request- 
ed me  to  take  charge  of  the  examination  and 
conduct  it  as  I  thought  proper.  To  this  I 
consented,  provided  Dr.  Stanton  was  willing. 
He  readily  assented,  and  together  we  made 
the  necessary  diagnosis  of  the  case.  In  pro- 
ceeding with  it  I  enlisted  his  entire  attention 
and  sympathy  by  insisting  on  his  aid  and 
thorough  co-operation  in  such  a  way  that  he 
should  share  equally  with  me  the  benefits 
and  the  honor.  We  found  a  catarrhal  con- 
dition existing  in  the  external  opening  of  the 
ear  and  also  in  the  tube  leading  from  the 
middle  ear  to  the  throat.  I  wrote  the  neces- 
sary prescriptions  and  invited  the  prison 
doctor  to  sign  them  so  that  they  would  ap- 
pear as  coming  from  him  when  presented  at 
the  druggist's  for  compounding. 

After  completing  this  duty  the  superin- 
tendent invited  me  to  ride  through  the  town 
with  him  to  the  place  where  I  was  lodging; 
which  invitation  I  gladly  accepted.  As  we 
rode  leisurely  along  through  the  beautiful 
shady  avenues  of  this  old  city  he  became 
quite  communicative,  gave  me  some  of  the 
history  of  the  prison  and  explained  the  reg- 
ulations that  governed  the  lives  of  the  pris- 
oners. I  informed  him  that  our  brethren 
were  in  no  sense  criminals,  but  they  were 
there  because  they  would  not  deny  a  sacred 
principle  connected  with  their  religious  faith. 

In  reply  to  this  he  said,  "As  soon  as  it  is 
in  my  power  I  will  relieve  your  friends  of  the 
severe  prison  labor,  and  install  them  as  gard- 
eners, barn-men,  etc.,  and  allow  them  as 
much  freedom  as  I  can  possibly  do  as  out- 
side trusties."  I  assured  him  that  whatever 
liberty  he  allowed  those  men  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  his  kindness;  that  they 
would  be  in  their  cells  at  the  appointed  time, 
even  if  no  guard  were  with  them  as  watch- 
men. 

Believing  it  a  propitious  moment  I  made 
the  same  request  of  the  superintendent  that 
I  had  before  made  of  the  deputy  marshal, 
namely,  that  I  might  have  the  privilege  of 
holding  religious  service  with  my  brethren 


in  the  prison  chapel  before  my  departure. 
To  my  extreme  delight  this  official  readily 
assented  and  stated  that  if  I  would  be  at  the 
prison  at  3  o'clock  on  the  following  Sunday 
that  the  chapel  would  be  at  our  service. 

It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  I  punctu- 
ally kept  the  engagement,  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  my  brethren  were  permitted  to  as- 
semble with  me  in  the  house  of  worship. 
We  sang  an  opening  hymn.  I  offered  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  thus  being  permitted  to  meet  with 
the  brethren,  this  being  probably  the  first 
Latter-day  Saint  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 
We  then  sang  another  hymn. 

Before  the  meeting  began  I  had  pro- 
cured from  the  deputy  in  charge  a  plate 
of  bread,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass, 
and  with  these  humble  preparations  we 
partook  of  the  Sacrament.  I  called  upon 
Brother  Christian  I.  Kempe,  of  Arizona,  to 
bless  the  bread.  I  passed  that  sacred  em- 
blem to  the  brethren,  who  seemed  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
and  some  were  moved  to  tears.  Brother 
Ammon  M.  Tenney  blessed  the  water,  and 
this  I  also  carried  to  each  of  the  brethren, 
thus  completing  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance.  Then  in  turn  I  called  upon  each 
of  the  brethren  to  speak  for  a  short  time. 
This  they  all  did  and  they  all  bore  a  faithful 
testimony  to  the  divinitv  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  truth  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  were  imprisoned;  and  within 
those  prison  walls  were  echoed  for  the  first 
time  ringing  testimonies  of  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  the  truth  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel  which  he,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Lord  Almighty,  was  instru- 
mental in  restoring  to  the  earth  in  this  dis- 
pensation. After  all  had  spoken  I  bore  tes- 
timony also  to  the  truth  of  these  sacred 
principles,  and  exhorted  them  to  patience,  to 
endure  without  murmuring  the  imprisonment 
that  the  Lord  had  permitted  their  enemies  to 
inflict  upon  them,  and  never  to  forget  that 
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they  owed  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  when 
the  time  should  come,  as  come  it  surely 
would,  that  their  prison  doors  would  be 
thrown  open  and  they  would  be  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  again,  they  would  al- 
ways maintain  the  same  faith  and  bear  the 
same  fervent  testimony  to  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth.     We  then  sang  another  hymn 


and  Brother  Peter  J.  Christopherson  dis- 
missed the  meeting.  The  cheering  effect  of 
this  meeting  upon  our  brethren  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

On  the  following  day  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
brethren  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  continued 
my  journey  eastward. 

Seymour  B.  Young. 


PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 
A    BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH. 


PREST.  McKINLEY  was  born  January 
29th,  1843,  in  Niles,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
representative  of  that  stern  mixture 
which  came  from  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  New 
England,  and  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  father  in  early  days  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  iron  master,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  and  reflected 
largely  the  quality  that  belonged  to  men  who 
were  pioneering  the  great  West,  for  such 
was  Ohio  in  those  early  days.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  McKinley  ancestry  on 
his  paternal  side,  but  those  who  have  seen 
the  picture  of  the  mother  immediately  con- 
clude that  after  all  it  was  she  who  gave  like- 
ness to  her  illustrious  son,  and  from  what 
comes  to  us  of  the  home-life  of  the  boy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the 
mother  who  was  instrumental  chiefly  in  giv- 
ing the  impress  of  her  own  character  and 
the  educational  opportunities  of  those  times 
to  her  son.  The  father,  as  an  iron  master, 
may  perhaps  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  in 
Niles,  Ohio,  where  he  seemed  to  have  gained 
a  fairly  good  livelihood  in  his  business,  but 
there  were  no  opportunities  of  an  educational 
character  for  the  children,  and  the  McKin- 
leys  were  a  large  family,  and  the  mother  felt 
that  her  boys  must  have  the  advantage  of  a 


better  education  than  they  could  get  in  a 
place  where  they  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  their  earnings.  It  was  she,  therefore, 
it  is  said,  who  brought  about  the  removal  of 
the  family  from  Niles  to  a  small  town  called 
Poland.  Her  son  William  was  then  nine 
years  old.  In  Poland  there  had  been  estab- 
lished the  Union  Seminary,  a  school  that  had 
been  introduced  and  established  in  that  part 
of  the  country  by  people  from  New  England, 
and  it  represented  the  best,  in  an  education- 
al way,  of  those  days.  After  graduating 
from  this  seminary  he  was  so  well  up  in  his 
studies  that  he  was  able  to  enter  the  junior 
class  in  the  Allegheny  College  of  Meadow- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  not  permitted 
here  to  complete  the  school  year  owing  to  ill 
health,  nor  was  he  able  to  return  the  follow- 
ing year  in  consequence  of  lack  of  money. 
While  they  were  living  at  Poland,  the  mother, 
to  help  out  the  narrow  income  of  the  family, 
and  perhaps  make  good  in  some  measure  the 
losses  sustained  by  moving  from  Niles  to 
Poland  for  the  educational  advantages  of  her 
children,  kept  boarders,  and  her  son  William 
taught  a  school  near  the  town,  in  a  frame 
building  of  unpretentious  dimensions.  The 
house  is  still  standing,  a  wooden  box.  It 
will  no  doubt  become  one  of  those  historic 
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land  marks  made  famous  by  the  lives  of  our 
illustrious  men. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  the  family  still 
lived  at  Poland,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
in  1861  the  young  McKinley  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  was  made  a  sergeant,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  war  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  captain,  and  brevetted  a  major.  During 
the  entire  civil  war  he  seemed  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  duty, 
and  rose  from  one  favor  to  another,  until  he 
established  an  important  place  for  himself, 
in  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  superior  of- 
ficers and  his  fellow  soldiers. 

On  his  sterling  worth  President  Hayes  paid 
him  this  deserving  compliment:  «Young  as 
he  was,  we  soon  found  that  in  business,  in 
executive  ability,  young  McKinley  was  a  man 
of  rare  capacity,  of  unusual  and  unsurpassed 
capacity,  especially  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 
When  battles  were  to  be  fought  or  service 
was  to  be  performed  in  warlike  things,  he 
always  took  his  place.  The  night  was  never 
too  dark;  the  weather  was  never  too  cold; 
there  was  no  sleet  or  storm  or  hail  or  snow 
or  rain  that  was  in  the  way  of  his  prompt 
and  efficient  performance  of  every  duty.» 

He  was  under  Hayes'  staff  for  something 
like  two  years.  Afterwards  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  General  Crook,  and 
later  to  that  of  General  Carroll.  When  the 
war  ended  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Poland 
and  took  off  his  soldier's  uniform  and  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  It  was 
in  1865  when  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
law,  at  the  age  of  22.  He  had  learned  dur- 
ing his  soldier's  life  that  important  lesson  of 
subordination  of  self  to  duty,  and  this  les- 
son, so  valuable  to  young  men  in  life,  had  no 
doubt  much  to  do  with  his  unswerving  devo- 
tion to  every  cause  and  to  every  conviction 
which  hig  conscience  and  judgment  approved. 

In  1867,  after  reading  law  for  some  two 
years  at  Poland,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
money  enough  to  attend  a  course  of  law  lec- 
tures at  the  Albany  Law  school. 


President  McKinley  had  been  assisted  dur- 
ing these  struggles  in  his  early  career  by  his 
sister  Anna,  who  was  a  school  teacher,  and 
saved  from  her  annual  allowance  means  suf- 
ficient to  help  her  brother.  What  a  typical 
life  this,  in  the  struggles  and  ambitions  of 
American  youth!  The  mother  urging  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  where  a  sufficient  in- 
come was  enjoyed  to  sustain  them,  that  her 
children  might  receive  better  opportunities 
of  an  education.  Later  she  is  taking  board- 
ers to  make  good  the  losses  that  may  have 
been  sustained  by  her  ambitious  efforts. 
Then  there  is  the  sister  of  the  home,  proud 
of  her  brother,  wants  him  educated,  and 
teaches  school  that  he  may  have  the  best 
opportunities  which  the  circumstances  of  his 
surroundings  could  possibly  afford. 

In  1869  he  began  his  career  as  a  young 
attorney,  and  concluded  to  settle  in  Canton, 
a  sort  of  an  industrial  center  for  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  was  a  strong  Demo- 
cratic county.  He  was  a  Republican,  but  in 
his  young  days  he  became  popular  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  was  known,  and  ran  for  the 
office  of  county  attorney.  This  office  is  al- 
ways a  plum  to  the  young  attorney  who  is 
struggling  for  recognition  in  the  courts,  and 
for  reputation  that  brings  clients.  He  was 
successful  notwithstanding  the  odds  that 
were  to  be  overcome.  He  had  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  opening  a  fairly  successful  legal 
career  at  once,  and  in  1871  he  felt  himself 
sufficiently  started  on  the  road  of  life  to  as- 
sume that  gravest  responsibility  that  comes 
to  man  in  life,  the  responsibility  of  a  life's 
companionship.  He  was  28  when  he  was 
married  to  a  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  a  young  lady 
cashier  whose  father,  desiring  to  make  her 
the  companion  of  his  life,  had  given  her  that 
position  in  the  bank,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. This  brought  some  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  wealth  to  the  young  man  struggling 
for  a  place  in  the  world. 

Two  children,  daughters,  were  born  to  the 
young  husband,  but  both  died,  the  oldest  not 
reaching  the  age  of  four  years.     The  awful 
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grief  that  came  to  the  McKinley  home  so 
overcame  the  mother  that  she  was  afflicted 
with  a  nervous  disease  which  wrecked  her 
system  and  made  her  an  invalid  for  life.  She 
has  hardly  since  then  been  able  to  walk,  at 
any  rate  without  support. 

In  those  early  days  after  the  war,  political 
excitement  ran  high  and  gave  rise  to  the 
highest  ambitions  as  well  as  to  the  most  in- 
tense feelings  which  characterized  that 
period.  McKinley  was  always  a  man  of 
strong  feelings  and  convictions,  and  the  po- 
litical agitations  of  his  day  were  such  as  to 
enlist  men  of  his  character.  He  soon  be- 
came involved  in  a  political  struggle  and  had 
ambitions  to  go  to  Congress.  In  due  time 
his  popularity  as  a  speaker  forced  his  party 
to  recognize  him,  and  his  ambition  was  grati- 
fied. The  circumstances  of  his  congression- 
al district  were  somewhat  peculiar.  It  was 
made  up  of  different  counties,  and  candidates 
were  selected  alternately  from  each,  and 
there  was  an  unwritten  law  that  men  should 
be  content  after  two  terms  in  Congress  to 
allow  the  nomination  to  go  to  the  next  coun- 
ty entitled  to  it.  This  practice,  however, 
was  not  followed  in  McKinley's  case,  for  in 
1882,  after  he  had  practically  become  leader 
of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  he  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion. His  growth  in  Congress  continued  un- 
til he  became  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  a  most  important  post. 
It  was  in  1890,  therefore,  that  his  famous 
McKinley  bill,  a  high  tariff  measure,  was 
passed  by  Congress.  This  measure  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  his  party,  which  was  de- 
feated in  1892  by  the  election  of  President 
Grover  Cleveland.  President  McKinley  had 
always  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  tariff 
system.  He  realized  what  his  bill  had  done 
to  bring  about  his  party's  defeat,  but  his 
earnest  contention  that  it  was  because  of  the 
misunderstanding  of  the  people  led  him  to 
the  utmost  exertions  to  retrieve  the  lost  for- 
tunes of  his  party.  During  the  period  then 
from  1892  to  1896  he  gave  all  his  energies 


and  talents  to  his  party  in  political  cam- 
paigns throughout  nearly  all  the  Eastern 
States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
due  to  his  arduous  labors  in  the  campaign  of 
1894  that  he  received  the  nomination  in 
1896.  The  writer  frequently  heard  Presi- 
dent McKinley  address  audiences  in  Boston 
during  the  period  of  Republican  reverses, 
and  he  remembers  that  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  leaving  a  hall  literally  packed 
with  those  who  had  come  to  hear  the 
illustrious  speaker  in  that  city,  that  he 
fell  into  a  conversation  upon  leaving  the 
building  with  a  stranger  who  seemed  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm which  McKinley's  spirit  had  aroused, 
The  stranger  turned  to  the  writer,  and  in  the 
most  serious  manner  said:  ('Some  day  Wil- 
liam McKinley  will  be  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  history  will  make  of  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  Presidents  this  country 
has  ever  had.»  There  was  something  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  utterances  so  enthusing 
and  so  inspiring  by  reason  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  that  seemed  to  move  him  that  his  argu- 
ments were  most  persuasive.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  never  told  stories,  never  quoted 
poetry,  or  indulged  in  jests  for  the  purpose 
of  ridiculing  his  opponents.  No  one  can 
doubt  from  the  temperament  of  the  man  and 
from  his  record  in  the  political  history  of  our 
country,  that  he  was  intensely  sincere  and 
earnest  in  all  that  he  did. 

President  McKinley  became  so  popular  in 
his  party  that  in  1896  he  was  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot.  In  1900  the  nomination 
came  to  him  by  acclamation.  He  was  appar- 
ently the  idol  of  his  party. 

He  was  a  man  of  most  charming  person- 
ality, lovable  in  his  disposition,  and  affable, 
kind  and  considerate  to  all.  It  is  said  of  him 
by  those  who  have  been  most  familiar  with 
his  career  that  he  was  as  thoughtful  and  as 
amiable  towards  his  clerks  and  stenographers 
as  he  was  towards  senators  and  governors. 

If  President  McKinley  shall  not  rank,  and 
no  one  will  claim  the  place   for  him,  with 
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Clay,  with  Webster,  and  some  few  other 
geniuses  of  our  American  institutions,  he 
will  always  stand  as  the  ideal  type  of  that 


which  is  best  and  most  praiseworthy  in  the 
institutions  of  our  republic. 

J.  M.  Tanner. 


NOTES  ON  OUR  ANNUAL  STAKE   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCES. 


BIG  HORN  STAKE. 

THE  first  annual  Sunday  School  Con- 
ference of  the  Big  Horn  Stake 
was  held  at  Byron,  Wyoming, 
Sunday,  September  8th.  The  quarterly  stake 
conference  convened  at  the  same  time. 
The  visitors  from  Utah  were  Apostle  M. 
W.  Merrill  and  Assistant  General  Super- 
intendent George  Reynolds.  Only  three 
Sunday  School  meetings  were  held,  a  stake 
officers'  meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
regular  conference  meeting  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  an  officers'  and  teachers'  meeting 
immediately  following.  Owing  to  only  one 
public  Sunday  School  meeting  being  held  the 
usual  program  was  not  followed,  but  the  time 
was  occupied  by  reports  being  made  of  five 
schools  by  their  respective  superintendents, 
and  addresses  by  the  members  of  the  stake 
superin tendency,  by  Stake  President  Byron 
Sessions  and  by  Elders  Merrill  and  Reynold's. 

The  brethren  in  this  newly  settled  region 
have  been  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  work 
on  the  railroads  and  canals  now  in  process  of 
construction.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  the  Sunday  Schools  have  not  had  the 
same  attendance  that  they  would  have  had 
if  the  Saints  had  been  at  home;  but  schools 
have  been  opened  and  conducted  at  the  camps 
where  the  brethren  were  working.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  conditions  in  this  new 
country  the  Sunday  Schools  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

The  Lord  is  greatly  blessing  this  appar- 


ently barren  land.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference there  was  an  exhibition  of  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables  produced  this  summer, 
which  it  may  be  safely  said  was  not  only  a 
surprise  to  the  visitors  but  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  colonists  also.  They  had  no 
idea  that  their  land  could  produce  such  giant 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  world. 

After  the  conference  was  closed  the  visit- 
ing brethren  and  others  held  meetings  at 
Lovell,  Burlington,  and  Otto.  At  Burlington 
they  were  joined  by  President  Seymour  B. 
Young. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  September  10th,  a 
ward  was  organized  at  Otto,  with  Eider 
George  Myron  Porter  as  Bishop,  and  Elders 
Nels  Peter  Larsen  as  first  and  Christopher 
A.  Merkley  as  second  counselor.  Otto  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Gray  Bull  river,  a  few  miles 
above  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the 
Big  Horn;  it  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
wards  of  the  Big  Horn  Stake  of  Zion.  As  the 
Saints  have  no  meeting  house  in  Otto,  the 
Methodist  chapel  of  the  place  was  secured. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  a  ward  has  been 
organized  and  a  Bishop  and  his  counselors 
ordained  in  a  Methodist  chapel. 
J* 
CASSIA  STAKE. 

Minidoka,  fifty-nine  miles  west  of  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  was  reached  by  Elders 
T.  C.  Griggs  and  Henry  Peterson  on  Friday 
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morning,  August  23rd,  1901.  They  were 
then  en  route,  as  representatives  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  to  at- 
tend the  annual  Sunday  School  conference  of 
Cassia  Stake.  Assistant  Stake  Superintend- 
ent Heber  H.  McBride  and  son  were  there 
with  a  comfortable  and  competent  outfit  to 
take  the  brethren  the  forty- five  miles  to  Oak- 
ley, where  the  conference  was  to  be  held. 

Striking  out  in  a  southerly  direction  over 
a  desert,  sandy  road  for  eleven  miles,  they 
reach  the  bank  of  the  Snake  River.  Up  and 
down  the  river,  three  distant  columns  of 
smoke  indicate  the  presence  of  three  steam 
dredges  lifting  the  sand  from  the  river  bot- 
tom for  the  gold  dust  it  contains.  Long  bars 
of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  barges  and  made 
prominent  by  the  recession  of  the  waters  of 
the  river,  present  the  appearance  of  islands 
upon  which  vegetation  is  already  growing. 
Driving  the  team  upon  the  rude  ferry-boat 
all  hands  took  to  poling,  as  the  extraordi- 
nary lowness  of  the  river  did  not  afltord 
strength  enough  of  current  against  the  steel 
cable  to  propel  the  boat.  Some  seven  hun- 
dred feet  of  this  kind  of  traveling  was  ac- 
complished, then  on  a  short  distance  fol- 
lowed by  a  halt  and  a  lunch  by  the  river's 
side.  More  sand  corroborated  the  driver's 
statement  that  it  was  a  «slow  road,»  but 
good  cheer  and  conversation  materially  les- 
sened the  tedium.  Following  the  new  and 
exceptionally  straight  road,  and  ever  having 
in  sight  the  poles  of  the  telephone  line  erect- 
ed by  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,  getting  a  glimpse  of  a  marble  quarry, 
speculating  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  if 
water  could  only  be  had,  the  little  company 
arrived  at  their  destination  by  7  p.  m.  Stake 
Superintendent  Orson  P.  Bates  and  family, 
in  their  suburban  cottage,  made  the  brethren 
at  home.  After  supper  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  large  log  meeting  house  listen- 
ing to  a  healthy  elocutionary  entertainment 
given  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill  and  his  talented 
daughter.  Saturday  morning,  August  24th, 
found   the    Union   Board's    representatives. 


stake  Sunday  School  superintendency  and 
Stake  President  William  T.  Jack  in  council. 
The  conference  afterwards  commenced  with 
a  good  attendance  and  spirit,  following  the 
program  fully.  In  recounting  the  efforts 
made  to  establish  a  certain  Sunday  School 
where  material  for  oflieering  was  scarce  and 
diffident,  it  was  stated,  one  active,  talented 
sister  with  a  babe  too  tender  to  be  left  at 
home,  volunteered  on  the  proffered  promise 
of  her  husband  that  he  would  attend.  He 
also  adding  with  enthusiasm,  «And  I'll  hold 
the  baby.x     The  school  was  a  success. 

The  conference  meetings  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  were  sandwiched  with  an 
officers'  and  teachers'  meeting  of  interest 
and  profit.  President  Jack  and  Counselor 
Harper  were  in  constant  attendance,  and 
their  presence  and  remarks  were  appreci- 
ated. 

Cottage  Sunday  School  organizations  have 
received  some  attention  by  the  authorities 
of  Cassia  Stake,  with  appreciative  results. 

By  public  announcement  Elder  Henry 
Peterson  spoke  in  the  evening  on  educational 
affairs,  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  dis- 
course that  the  next  morning  an  obligation 
of  four  hundred  dollars  on  the  stake  acade- 
my building,  held  by  a  resident,  was  tendered, 
receipted  by  the  holder,  to  President  Jack. 
This  generous  action  will  possibly  lead  to  the 
re-opening  of  that  worthy  institution  with 
all  of  its  beneficent  results. 

Dr.  0.  C.  Ormsby,  late  superintendent  of 
the  Cache  Stake  Sunday  Schools,  is  now  a 
resident  of  Oakley,  and  an  agreeble  inter- 
view was  held  with  him  and  family  by  the 
visitors  on  Monday  morning,  and  then  all 
aboard  for  the  return  trip. 

BANNOCK  STAKE. 

The  many  engagements  resting  upon  the 
members  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  several  of  its  members  upon  for- 
eign missions,  made  it  imperative  that  Elder 
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T.  C.  Griggs  should  go  alone  as  the  Board's 
representative  to  the  district  Sunday  School 
conference  of  the  Bannock  Stake,  held  at 
Trout  Creek,  Idaho,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
September  14th  and  ISth. 

The  near  midnight  train  of  Friday  found 
Elder  Griggs  speeding  Ogden-ward,  and  at 
4:30  a.  m.  of  Saturday  alighting  at  Oxford, 
Idaho.  Hailed  by  Superintendent  John  Gibbs, 
who  had  come  thirty  miles  for  his  passenger, 
the  two  travelers  were  soon  speeding  east- 
ward as  the  flecked  clouds  changing  their 
tints  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  color  from  a 
deep  red  to  a  silvery  white.  Turning  north- 
ward through  Rocky  Canyon,  they  were  soon 
fairly  in  Gentile  Valley.  Its  title  is  now  a 
misnomer,  as  probably  five-sixths  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  Latter-day  Saints, 
whose  thrift  and  enterprise  have  proved  ac- 
ceptable and  beneficial  to  those  who,  in  the 
■early  settlement,  were  so  anxious  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbors  over  the 
southern  borders  as  «Gentiles,»  and  their 
valley  as  Gentile  Valley. 

On  the  arrival  of  Brother  Griggs  at  the 
■comfortable  meeting  house  of  Trout  Creek 
Ward  a  council  meeting  was  held  with  Stake 
Sunday  School  Superintendent  Nathan  Barlow 
and  his  assistants.  Elders  Cyrus  Tolman  and 
Keplar  Sessions.  The  conference  meetings 
of  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  the  officers'  and 
teachers'  meeting  from  12  to  1  of  the  latter 
day  were  characterized  by  good  attention 
and  earnestness  of  purpose-  The  stake  su- 
perintendency's  report  gave  evidence  of  unity 
of  effort  and  influential  labors  among  the 
ward  officers  and  teachers.  The  ward  super- 
intendents' reports,  written  and  verbal,  mani- 
fested a  conscientiousness  that  revealed  op- 
portunities for  continued  effort  in  their  self- 
sacrificing  labor.  The  report  from  the 
Thatcher  Sunday  School  was  of  a  most  satis- 
factory nature.  President  L.  S.  Pond  and 
Counselor  Denmark  Jensen  were  present  and 
active  in  their  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
spirit  and  objects  of  the  conference.  The 
stake  is  eminently  a  ranch  stake,  the  towns 


being  but  few.  Its  people  are  pledged  to  an 
effort  to  bring  the  waters  of  Bear  River  up- 
on an  extensive  bench  north  of  Trout  Creek 
Ward  which,  when  accomplished,  will  ma- 
terially add  to  the  further  settlement  of  the 
valley.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  Elder 
Griggs  became  the  protege  of  Bishop  E.  F, 
Hale,  who  carried  him  to  Cleveland,  where  in 
the  neat  and  commodious  meeting  house,  par- 
tially filled  by  a  congregation  composed  large- 
ly of  young  folks,  a  meeting  was  held.  The 
Bishop  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  draw- 
ing both  old  and  young  around  him,  and  is 
greatly  beloved  by  his  ward.  Elder  Griggs' 
text  was  appointed  him  by  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  James  R.  Pansom  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks,  and  the  congregation 
bravely  endured  the  consequences.  At  10 
p.  m.  the  superintendent  had  the  Board's  rep- 
resentative in  his  conveyance,  and  a  star- 
light journey  to  Oxford  was  begun,  and  at  2 
a.  m.  ended.  A  two  hours'  nap  in  the  station 
was  in  due  time  followed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  crowded  train  of  sleeping  passengers. 
jt 
TOOELE  STAKE, 

The  annual  Sunday  School  conference  of 
the  Tooele  Stake  was  held  in  Grantsville, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  31st  and  Sep- 
tember 1st.  The  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  was  represented  by  Elders 
Thomas  C.  Griggs  and  Henry  Peterson.  The 
stake  presidency  and  all  the  members  of  the 
stake  superintendency  were  present  at  all 
the  meetings.  Besides  there  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  officers,  teachers  and  members. 
All  the  schools  in  the  stake,  but  one,  were 
represented. 

The  regular  conference  program  was  close- 
ly followed,  and  the  parts  were  delivered  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  stake. 

A  beautiful  feature  of  the  second  day's 
exercises  was  the  singing  of  "The  Teacher's 
Work  is  Done»  as  a  double  quartette.  It 
was  well  rendered,  and  much  appreciated 
by  the  audience. 
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On  Saturday  evening  members  of  the  stake 
presidency  and  a  large  number  of  stake  and 
local  Sunday  School  workers  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Stake  Superintendent  William  Spry. 
The  evening  was  spent  in  conversation  with 
the  visiting  brethren  about  Sunday  School 
work,  and  in  singing  Sunday  School  hymns 
and  other  musical  selections. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  conference 
by  the  stake  presidency  showed  a  deep  in- 
terest in  and  fatherly  watchcare  over  the 
Sunday  Schools.  These  brethren,  in  making 
their  official  visits  to  wards,  go  early  enough 
to  visit  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  morning. 
They  are  therefore  well  informed  on  exist- 
ing conditions  in  the  schools  and  can  give 


substantial  help  and  encouragement  to  the 
Sunday  School  workers. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  stake  superintend- 
ent to  select,  in  the  near  future,  a  stake 
chorister  to  work  up  singing  among  the  chil- 
dren to  a  higher  standard,  as  is  done  in  many 
stakes  now  by  brethren  holding  that  office. 
There  will  also  soon  be  organized  a  stake 
Sunday  School  Union,  which  will  hold  meet- 
ings once  a  month,  or  as  often  as  is  con- 
venient under  existing  circumstances.  These 
meetings  will  extend  to  stake  and  local  work- 
ers opportunities  to  develop  their  talents  and 
qualify  themselves  for  their  responsible 
duties  as  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  young 
Latter-day  Saints. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AN  INSPIRED 
DOCUMENT. 

BUT  few  outside  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  have  ac- 
cepted the  view  expressed  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  framed  under  divine 
inspiration.  But  as  our  nation  grows,  and 
the  adaptability  of  this  instrument  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of-  a  large  as  well  as  a 
small  nation,  the  feeling  of  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  this  wonderful  document  widens, 
and  the  number  of  thoughtful,  intelligent 
souls  increases  who  can  see  that  there  was 
some  power  more  than  the  wisdom  of  man 
associated  with  its  conception  and  crea- 
tion. They  are  willing  to  admit  that  those 
who  framed  it  «builded  better  than  they 
knew.x 

The  course  of  events  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence was  such  as  to  impress  upon  many 
of  the  patriots  the  truth  of  the  active  inter- 


position of  God  in  their  favor.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  favor  the  American  cause  must 
have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  people 
who  exceeded  them  five  fold  in  wealth,  and 
population,  to  say  nothing  of  possessing  a 
well-equipped,  regular  army. 

But  when  peace  came  it  seemed  to  many 
as  if  they  had  been  deserted  by  the  Divine 
Helper,  and  were  about  to  either  sink  into 
chaos,  or  to  escape  destruction  would  be 
compelled  to  abandon  independence  and  re- 
turn to  allegiance  to  the  British  empire. 
The  states  were  quarreling  with  each  other 
about  boundaries,  tariffs,  etc.,  and  there  was 
no  tribunal  that  could  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  Poverty  prevailed  in  the 
land,  and  with  it  discontent  and  bitterness. 
Almost  everywhere  there  were  combustible 
elements  which  demagogues  might  inflame, 
and  thus  bring  on  revolution. 

In  its  foreign  relations  the  country  was 
also  unhappy.  As  Congress  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  treaties  but  given  no  power  to 
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enforce  them,  the  governments  of  other 
countries  refused  to  negotiate  with  it.  Ameri- 
can commerce  was  met  everywhere  by  re- 
strictions which  only  treaties  of  reciprocity 
could  remove. 

These  and  other  difficulties  were  co-operat- 
ing to  compel  Americans  to  establish  a 
national  government  worthy  of  their  future; 
and  it  was  Washington  who  successfully 
urged  the  necessity  of  having  Congress  call 
a  convention  to  devise  a  better  constitution 
for  the  new-born  nation. 

When  the  convention  met  in  Philadelphia 
it  seemed  at  first  as  if  nothing  would  result 
except  an  increased  bitterness  in  existing 
quarrels.  More  than  a  month  passed  in  fruit- 
less wranglings.  At  last  Franklin  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  proposed  to  ask  the 
aid  of  divine  wisdom,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  how  that  aid  had  been  invoked,  and 
not  in  vain,  by  the  Continental  Congress  in 
that  very  room.  His  proposal  was  not  adopt- 
ed, but  it  had  its  effect.  A  calmer  spirit 
began  to  characterize  the  debates,  and  slowly 
the  Constitution  was  evolved  out  of  the  an- 
tagonism of  opposing  interests. 

But  nobody  was  satisfied  with  it.  The 
colonial  party  thought  it  a  dangerous  scheme 
for  the  creation  of  a  strong  government, 
which  would,  by  and  by,  submerge  the  country 
in  despotism.  The  national  party  regarded 
it  at  best  as  but  the  «half  a  loaf."  Some  re- 
fused to  sign  it,  but  the  majority  did  so  with 
that  same  feeling  that  Franklin  expressed 
when  he  said  he  would  keep  his  objections  to 
himself,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Yet,  but  a 
few  decades  later,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  characterized  their  work  as 
«the  greatest  document  of  its  class  that  ever 
sprang  from  the  mind  of  man!" 

It  is  no  stretch  of  credulity  to  regard  the 
Constitution  as  the  result  of  God's  wise  in. 
terposicion,  and  to  refer  to  divine  inspiration 
those  great  originalities  which  have  made  it 
the  model  for  more  than  a  score  of  later 
governments.  The  Spanish-American  repub- 
lics, Canada  and  the  new  Australian  federa- 


tion have  taken  our  Constitution  for  their 
model.  Switzerland  has  adapted  her  repub- 
lican constitution  to  ours  by  successive  modi- 
fications, and  even  in  England  the  erection 
of  county  councils  is  an  approach  to  the 
federal  principle  of  leaving  each  district,  to 
control  its  own  affairs. 

Thus  following  in  the  path  opened  by  di- 
vine wisdom,  these  other  nations  as  well  as 
our  own  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  heeding  «the  still  small  voice»  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
thereby  enjoying  the  blessings  of  more  ex- 
tended liberty  and  widened  self-government. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  our 
nation  is  of  divine  inspiration  should  deter 
all  men  from  hastily  proposing  changes  or 
amendments  to  its  provisions.  What  God 
has  inspired  let  all  men  touch  with  reverence 
and  care.  The  demands  of  passing  exigency 
or  the  existence  of  a  fleeting  mood  of  pop- 
ular opinion  should  never  be  an  excuse  for 
tampering  with  principles  so  favorable,  so 
supremely  adapted  to  the  truest  needs  of 
humanity  as  those  contained  in  the  American 
Constitution.  It  is  good  enough  for  all  pres- 
ent purposes  as  it  stands  today. 

To  unbelievers  we  may  ask,  "And  why  not 
God  in  the  Constitution?"  As  has  been  said, 
«The  world  is  God's  world  by  right,  ours  only 
by  gift  and  sufferance;  and  it  cannot  go  well 
with  us  if  we  try  to  shut  Him  out  of  it.» 


JEW   AND  GREEK. 

From  their  earliest  relations,  long  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  and  Greeks  have 
been  deadly  enemies.  With  what  contempt 
they  are  ar^customed  to  speak  of  each  other, 
even  at  the  present  time,  is  familiar  to  every 
oriental  traveler.  The  writer  from  his  obser- 
vations in  oriental  countries  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Greek  is  as  a  rule  very  gener- 
ally the  aggressor.  The  hatred  however  ex- 
isting between  these  two  races  is  something 
most  remarkable.     It  seems  never  to  have 
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been  abated  during  these  thousands  of  years 
of  contact,  and  there  is  no  promise  that  their 
hatred  is  likely  to  cease  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  old  historic  expression  «when 
Greek  meets  Greek»  is  not  half  so  significant 
as  «when  Greek  meets  Jew.»  The  writer  has 
frequently  stood  aloof  while  he  witnessed 
what  has  seemed  to  him  a  life  and  death 
struggle  between  them  in  street  brawls  and 
on  ocean  steamers.  The  other  day  he  picked 
up  a  paper  and  his  eye  caught  an  account 
from  a  correspondent  at  Smyrna,  a  seacoast 
of  western  Asia  Minor,  that  described  a  very 
familiar  scene.  The  account  is  short  and  it 
is  here  given  in  full. 

FATAL  AFFRAY  NEAR  SMYRNA. 

On  Saturday  last,  four  Jewish  fruit  merchants 
went,  in  company  with  a  Turkish  gardener,  to 
Thomaso,  to  inspect  some  fresh  fruit  belonging 
to  their  Mussulman  companion.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  first  inn  of  the  village,  they  entered  with 
the  object  of  taking  some  refreshments,  and  of 
resting  a  little  after  their  long  walk.  When 
coffee  was  ordered,  the  proprietor  of  the  inn,  a 
Greek,  refused  to  serve  them  and  used  towards 
them  most  disgusting  language.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  seized  a  dagger  from  behind  the 
counter,  and  threw  himself  on  them  like  a  savage 
beast  upon  its  prey,  and  severely  wounded  one  of 
the  party.  The  Jews  were  naturally  panic-stricken 
and  tried  to  escape,  but  several  other  Greeks 
prevented  them.  When  the  Jews  saw  their  lives 
were  in  danger,  one  of  them,  Jacob  Canas,  drew 
his  revolver  and  fired  several  shots  upon  their 
assailants.  A  bullet  struck  the  Greek  inn-keeper 
in  the  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Another 
of  the  number,  J.  Taboh,  seized  the  dagger  of  the 
dead  man  and  wounded  several  Greeks,  thereby 
succeeding  in  keeping  them  at  bay.  By  this 
means  they  saved  their  lives. 

The  result  was,  one  Greek  killed,  two  of  the 
Jews  and  several  Greeks  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded. 

Evidence  was  given  by  their  Turkish  com- 
panion proving  that  the  Jews  were  not  the  ag- 
gressors, and  praising  their  gallant  behavior. 


This  common  conduct  among  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  great  religions  of  the  world 
does  not  inspire  much  respect  in  the  mind  of 
the  Turk  for  either  Greek  or  Jew. 


ALCOHOL   IN    DISEASE. 

To  those  who  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
value  of  alcohol  as  a  curative  agent  in  nearly 
every  kind  of  disease  and  bodily  infirmity, 
the  following  may  prove  instructive  if  not 
interesting  reading: 

The  board  of  the  London  Temperance  Hospital' 
has  just  issued  its  twenty-eighth  report.  The 
hospital  was  founded  in  1873,  for  the  treatment 
of  medical  and  surgical  cases  without  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  ordinarily  prescribed.  The  medical 
staff  was  allowed  to  administer  alcohol  when  it 
should  be  deemed  needful,  but  every  such  case- 
must  be  recorded  and  published  in  the  succeed- 
ing annual  report.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the  hos- 
pital's existence  there  have  been  only  forty- 
three  such  cases  in  a  total  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ten  in-patients.  From  the- 
opening  of  the  hospital  to  the  end  of  1900  the 
in-patients  numbered  seventeen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ten.  The  cures  were  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  the  deaths 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety;  giving 
the  low  percentage  of  7.2.  The  out-patients  and 
casualty  patients  in  1900  numbered  twenty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The 
friends  of  the  movement  claim  that  the  hospital 
has  justified  the  great  reason  for  its  establish- 
ment. Its  success  as  a  general  hospital  has- 
been  proven,  and  it  has  fully  proved  the  non- 
necessity of  alcohol  as  a  medicine.  Besides 
this,  it  has  led  to  a  very  large  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  alcohol  used  in  other  hospitals. 

It  may  be  that  the  perusal  of  the  above 
may  lessen  the  temptation  to  which  some 
succumb  to  trench  upon  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom on  the  plea  of  sickness. 


SOWING  WILD  OATS. 


(Read  in  conjoint  assembly  of  Y.  M.  and  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
PART  ONE. 

We  are  sowing,  daily  sowing, 
Countless  seeds  of  good  or  ill. 

ONE  of  the  fairest  spots  in  all  of  the 
great  west  is  the  little  valley  of 
.     Surrounded  on  all  sides  by 

high  and  precipitous  mountains,  it  is  shelt- 
ered alike  from  the  extremes  of  summer  heat 
and  bitter  wintry  winds.  Streams  of  pure, 
crystalline  water  flow  from  their  perennial 
springs  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
coursing  down  through  green  fields  and  flow- 
ery meadows,  converge  with  the  great  river 
that  winds  like  a  huge  serpent  through  the 
valley  below. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  favored  vale  was 
uninhabited,  save  for  wandering  tribes  of  red 
men,  who,  pitching  their  tents  along  some 
forest-fringed  stream,  whiled  away  their 
time  catching  the  fish  of  its  teeming  waters, 
or  in  chasing  the  fleeting  game  that  fre- 
quented adjacent  hills. 

By  and  by  came  the  advent  of  the  white 
settlers,  and  the  wily  savage,  unwilling  to 
share  his  hunting  ground  with  the  unwelcome 
new-comers,  and  in  return  partake  of  their 
civilization,  folded  his  wickiup  and  receded 
into  the  wilderness,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  haunts  of  the  pale-faced  intruders. 

The  new  settlers  were  a  God-fearing  peo- 
ple, honest  and  industrious,  and  working 
with  united  hands  and  well-directed  pur- 
pose, soon  filled  the  land  with  pleasant 
homes  and  fruitful  fields.  None  but  the 
choicest  of  seeds  were  sown,  and  all  that 
vast  acreage  was  wondrous  free  from  weed 
or  deleterious  plant.  Not  alone  were  home 
wants  abundantly  supplied,  but  vast  cargoes 
were  shipped  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
to  places  less  favored  with  nature's  bounties, 
and  far  and  wide  the  happy  and  prosperous 

farmers  of  valley  were  famed  for 

the  excellence  of  their  products. 


A.,  11th  Ward,  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  1st,  1901.) 

One  day  a  wayside  traveler,  encamped  in 
one  of  the  villages,  offered  for  sale  a  rare 
kind  of  seed  oats,  the  superior  quality  of 
which  he  profusely  extolled.  The  experi- 
enced farmers  declined  to  buy.  Being  con- 
tent with  what  they  already  had,  and  knowing 
the  same  to  be  good,  they  would  take  no 
chances  with  that  which  they  knew  nothing 
about.  One  of  the  villagers,  however,  had  a 
besetting  fondness  for  things  new  and  star- 
tling. He  liked  to  be  different  from  anyone 
else,  if  only  to  show  that  he  was  original 
and  would  not  walk  in  the  rut  trodden  by 
ordinary  men.  He  would  make  the  venture, 
and  thereby  give  evidence  to  the  «old  fog- 
gies))  that  he  was  progressive.  If  the  un- 
dertaking proved  a  success,  he  would  be  the 
hero  of  the  hour;  if  it  failed — well,  there 
wouldn't  be  much  harm  done  anyway. 

Accordingly  he  purchased  some  of  the 
seed  and  sowed  it  upon  his  soil.  When  the 
sunshine  and  spring  rains  had  covered  the 
earth  with  verdant  grain,  behold,  this  man's 
field  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising  of  all. 
Some  of  the  other  farmers,  began  to  wish 
that  they,  too,  had  been  progressive  and 
bought  of  the  valuable  seed.  But  wiser  men 
shook  their  heads  and  doubted  still.  The 
stalks  and  blades  were  too  rank,  and  they 
feared  that  the  result  would  be  more  or  less 
a  failure.  Soon  the  fields  were  white  with 
ripening  grain,  and  when  harvest  time  came, 
in  that  one  field  there  was  but  little  grain  to 
gather.  The  stalks  were  there,  standing 
thick  and  tall,  but  most  of  the  seed  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  or  been  wafted  by  the 
winds  far  and  near.  Neither  the  few  kernels 
that  remained  nor  the  straw  upon  which 
they  grew  were  fit  for  man  or  beast. 

When  the  planting  time  came  again  there 
was  no  lack  of  the  new  seed.  It  sprang  up 
profusely,  not  only  upon  the  field  of  the  im- 
prudent planter,  but  for  many  miles  aronnd, 
whither   it   had   been   carried   by  wind  and 
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stream,  until  today  there  is  scarcely  one 
farm  in  that  once  blessed  valley  but  is  cursed 
with  the  dread  wild-oat,  the  fruit  of  one 
man's  folly. 

PART  TWO. 

Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ;  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes;  but  remember,  for  all  these  things 
God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment. —  The  Preacher. 

«0h,  he  is  only  sowing  his  wild  oats  now,» 
is  the  remark  often  heard  in  extenuation  of 
the  course  of  some  wayward  youth.  «By  and 
by  he  will  settle  down,  and  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  having  indulged  in  a  little  reck- 
lessness incident  to  boyish  vigor. »  And  the 
young  man  justifies  his  conduct  in  much  the 
same  manner.  He  will  readily  admit  that 
the  counsels  given  him,  perhaps  by  godly 
parents,  are  in  the  main  for  his  good;  that  the 
path  trodden  by  them  is  the  best  for  him  to 
follow.  But  while  they  believe  that  path  to 
be  s-t-r-a-i-g-h-t,  he  believes  that  it  is 
s-t-r-a-i-t,  which  means  that  it  is  narrow,  and 
he  considers  it  at  times  as  unnecessarily  and 
exactingly  winding.  What  though  he  devi- 
ate a  little  here,  and  cut  oif  a  corner  there, 
so  long  as  he  keeps  near  enough  to  that 
beaten  path  that  he  can  rejoin  it  before  it 
leads  within  the  gates  of  eternity?  Heaven 
pity  the  youth  who  is  thus  beguiled — who 
thus  beguiles  himself. 

A  mere  handful  of  snow,  displaced  on  the 
mountain  side,  gaining  in  size  and  power  as 
it  downward  rolls,  becomes  the  death- dealing 
avalanche;  a  stone  cast  into  the  water  causes 
at  first  but  a  minute  circle,  which  is  followed 
by  others,  each  larger  than  its  predecessor, 
and  the  entire  body  of  water  is  more  or  less 
affected  thereby  to  the  farther  shore,  be  it 
far  or  near.  Wild  oats  are  a  prolific  seed 
and  yield  a  bounteous  harvest  of  their  kind. 
Beware!  young  man,  lest  in  sowing  to  the 
wind  you  reap  the  whirlwind. 

One  of  the  earliest  memories  of  my  child- 
hood days  was  the  tragic  fate  of  such  a  one 


as  I  have  mentioned.  He  was  reared  in  a 
peaceful  community,  where  no  son  had  ever 
dishonored  his  sire's  name,  no  maiden  ever 
brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  a  fond 
mother's  cheek.  His  father  was  a  servant 
of  the  Lord,  his  mother  a  most  saintly 
woman,  who  idolized  her  only  child.  From 
his  infancy  he  was  petted,  perhaps  spoiled, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  where  but  one  child 
is  sent  to  gladden  a  mother's  heart  and  home. 
As  a  boy  he  was  kind-hearted,  and  generous 
almost  to  a  fault.  He  had  been  known  to 
take  the  coat  from  his  own  back  to  cover 
the  form  of  some  one  less  able  to  stand  the 
cold  than  himself.  But  he  was  given  to 
wild  ways,  at  first  considered  innocent  devil- 
tries of  youth,  but  which  grew  with  his  years, 
until  ere  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood 
his  name  and  fame  were  a  terror  to  the 
whole  community.  Of  course  he  had  his 
sympathizers  and  followers,  who  admired  his 
generous  heart  and  witty  tongue,  and  often 
sought  amusement  in  his  company. 

At  the  close  of  a  winter  day  a  crowd  of 
young  men  were  standing  on  the  street,  en- 
gaged in  harmless  and  good-humored  ath- 
letic sports.  Two  of  them  began  wrestling, 
when  a  third  party  waved  the  crowd  back  to 
make  a  ring  for  the  contestants.  His  hand 
merely  touched  the  wild-oat  sower,  who  stood 
as  one  of  the  spectators,  when  the  latter, 
with  an  oath,  drew  a  pistol,  and  in  an  instant 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the 
town  fell  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
The  murderer  fled,  and  for  days  was  hunted 
by  the  citizens  of  nearly  the  whole  county. 
He  kept  well  hid  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  prowled  through  the  town  in  search  of 
food  at  some  friendly  garbage  barrel.  At 
last  he  was  apprehended  and  brought  into 
the  city.  With  all  his  faults  his  mother 
loved  him  still,  and  knowing  that  her  dai  ling 
boy,  a  murderer,  was  hungry  and  cold,  hastily 
sent  coffee,  bread  and  cheese,  to  meet  the 
sleigh  that  was  bringing  him  in.  Before  the 
jail  was  reached  he  was  surrounded  by  in- 
furiated citizens  and  hanged  in  sight  of  his 
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mother's  door.  In  the  afternoon  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  who  was  soon  to  have  become 
the  bride  of  the  murderer's  victim,  driven  to 
desperation  by  her  loss,  went  and  looked 
upon  the  body  of  the  assassin  hanging  at  the 
sign-post,  and  returning  fell  dying  at  my 
sister's  feet.  Medical  science  declared  that 
she  died  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  I  fancy 
that  I  can  feel  now  the  kiss  that  my  young 
lips  planted  on  her  stony  cheek  as  she  lay  in 
her  coffin,  the  second  victim  of  the  ruthless 
wild  oat  sower.  And  his  mother?  She  was 
never  seen  to  smile  again,  though  she  lived 
many  years  after  her  son  had  driven  the  last 
gleam  of  sunshine  from  her  soul  and  turned 
her  heart  to  stone. 

Boys,  let  your  thoughts  go  with  mine  to 
the  graveyard  on  the  hillside  of  the  Temple 


City  of  the  North,  where  lies  a  fond  mother, 
a  trusting  sweetheart,  a  faithful  lover,  all 
slain  by  the  same  leaden  missile,  and  mourned 
by  loved  ones  through  all  these  years;  then 
let  us  go  to  the  rear  of  his  boyhood  home 
where,  in  a  lonely  and  neglected  grave, 
are  interred  the  remains  of  the  derelict, 
whose  soul  was  sent  into  eternity  with  his 
unrepented  sins  upon  his  head.  Standing 
in  imagination  at  that  lonely  grave,  let 
us  firmly  resolve  that  never  will  the  fair 
fields  of  our  lives  be  sown  with  wild  oats. 
And  if  perchance  the  noxious  seeds  have 
been  scattered  here  and  there,  be  it  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  let  us  pray  God  in  our  might 
that  He  will  help  us  to  pluck  out  and  destroy 
them  ere  they  get  beyond  our  power  to  con- 
trol. D.  F.  Collett. 


A  CONTRAST  TO  1 90 1. 


IF  the  summer  of  1901  is  to  be  remembered 
as  the  season  of  prolonged  periods  of 
heat  it  may  afford  consolation  to  recall 
that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  summer  of 
1816  was  painfully  the  reverse. 

The  winter  had  been  milder  than  usual,  but 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the 
early  spring  months;  but  April  ended  in  ice 
and  snow  with  phenorr.enally  low  temperature, 
and  frosts  in  May  played  havoc  with  the  veg- 
etation. 

June  was  remarkably  cold,  and  one  June 
day  reported  «ten  inches  of  snow  in  Vermont 
and  three  inches  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.ii  Frost  and  ice  were  the  remarkable 
features  of  July — not  thick  ice,  but  enough 
to  kill  all  hopes  of  the  usual  summer  crops. 
The  climax  of  misfortunes  came  in  August, 
when  the  ice  was  even  thicker  than  in  July, 
«and  almost  every  green  plant  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  was  frozen. » 

By  this  time,  says  the  Boston  Globe,  which 
has  compiled  the  records  of  this  extraordina- 
ry summer,  the  people  had  given  up  hope  of 


again  seeing  the  flowers  bloom  or  hearing 
the  birds  sing,  and  began  to  prepare  for  a 
hard  winter. 

October  kept  up  the  reputation  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, and  there  was  scarcely  a  day  that 
the  thermometer  registered  higher  than 
thirty  degrees. 

November  was  also  extremely  cold  and 
sleighing  was  good  the  first  week  of  the 
month,  but  strange  to  relate,  December  was 
the  mildest  month  of  the  entire  year,  a  con- 
dition which  led  many  people  to  believe  that 
the  seasons  had  changed  about. 

Of  course  the  cold  spell  sent  breadstuff  to 
a  very  high  price,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  for  table  use  many  of  the  common 
vegetables,  as  they  were  required  for  seed. 

Flour  sold  in  1817  in  the  cities  for  thir- 
teen dollars  a  barrel,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  England  was  ninety-seven  shil- 
lings a  quarter. 

As  the  West  was  then  uninhabited  by 
white  men  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  cli- 
matic conditions  were  in  1816. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  OCTOBER  1,  1901.  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  wholesome  and  well- 

regulated  condition  of  life,  and  the  general 
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MEMSEPs  or  THE  BOARD:  thc  freak  or  the  abnormal  condition  which  it 

Lorenzo  Snow  Joseph  Fsmitb  developed.      No  one  feels  that  the  spirit  of 

George  Reynolds  John  W.  Taylor  '^  '^ 
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Levi  W.  Richards  John  M.  Mills  "  •'  ' 

Francis  M  Lyman  William  D  Owen  yet  to  accomplish  the  designs  which  it  has 

Heber  J.  Grant  Seymour  B.  Younp  ■"  ^ 

George  Teasdaie  "     George  D  Pyper  in  view,  great  numbers  would  be  an  apparent 

Hugh  J    Cannon  Henry  Peterson  '  "  '^'^ 

Andrew  KlmbaU  Anthon  H.  Lund  impediment. 
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form  of  secret  combinations,  and  yet  secre- 

ANARCHY  °y  ^^  ^^^  ^°^'  '°  which  it  finds  most  abundant 

r  opportunity  for  growth. 
HE  recent  attempt  upon  the  life  of  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  anarchist  is  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  level  the  condition  of  society  and  govern- 
by  a  man  who  professes  to  be  an  ment,  to  promote  a  dead  level  of  equality 
anarchist  and  who  insists  that  the  crime  among  men,  and  of  course  without  avowing 
which  he  has  committed  against  his  fellow-  it,  to  remove  all  rewards  of  virtue,  economy  ' 
man,  against  society  and  against  the  free  in-  and  right  living. 

stitutions  of  his   country,  was  but  the  per-         Of  course  such  purposes  are   the   worst 

formance  of  a  duty,  is  a  subject  of  the  grav-  kinds  of  illusions,  and  such  illusions  are  con- 

est  consideration  to  the  people  of  this  coun-  ditions  of  insanity,  an  insanity  begotten  by  a 

try.     Czolgosz,  the  anarchist,  professed  no  spirit  of  hatred.      Whatever  then   creates 

personal  enmity  towards  the  President;  he  throughout  this  country  a  spirit  of  hatred 

was  not  actuated  by  a  passion  aroused  in  a  in  the  hearts  of  men  is  in  contravention  of 

spirit  of  anger,  he  was  not  intoxicated,  but  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  endangers  the 

acted  with  all  the  deliberation  that  comes  instiiucions  of  our  country,  because  it  begets 

from  a  settled  conviction  of  what  is  right  a  disease  which  manifests  itself  in  such  hor- 

and  what  is  wrong.      That  a  man  in  such  a  rible  examples  as  that  which  actuated  Czol- 

country  as  ours  could  have  such  convictions  gosz  in  his  murderous  design  on  the  President 

and  act  deHberately  upon  them  indicates  an  of  the  United  States. 

abnormal  condition,  not  alone  in  the  mind  of         We  may  naturally  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 

the  man,  but  in  the  social  and  political  struc-  tion,— "What  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  a 

ture  of  our  country  from  which  such  con-  spirit  of  hatred  in  this  country?*     Undoubt- 

ditions   have   arisen.      Abnormal  traits  are  edly  hatreds  are  encouraged  by  a  spirit  and 

usually  the  result  of  some  undefined  disease  feeling  of  partisanship  in  both  political  and 

of  the  body  generally,  either  of  the  individu-  religious  controversies.     Then  again  the  ever 

al  or  of  the  body  politic.     These  freaks  are  widening  class  distinctions,  created  chiefly  by 
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■wealth,  give  rise  to  discouragement,  then  to 
despair,  and  finally  to  hatred,  hatred  being 
the  most  extreme  form  in  which  the  unhappy 
feelings  of  the  human  soul  are  manifested. 

In  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
with  all  its  attendant  evils  and  its  ever  inr 
creasing  dangers,  there  is  all  the  greater 
reason  why  men  should  promulgate  the  doc- 
trine of  love,  the  love  which  our  Savior 
taught,  the  love  of  one's  neighbor,  that 
brings  peace  and  good  will.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  can  be  any  justification  what- 
ever for  advocating  or  encouraging  a  senti- 
ment of  hatred  in  any  form  whatever.  Some- 
times it  is  said  we  should  hate  sin,  but  even 
such  an  expression  as  that  is  unhappily  and 
incorrectly  put.  We  may  shun  evil,  we  may 
seek  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  feeling  to  eradicate 
it.  We  may  condemn  in  our  judgment,  where 
our  judgments  are  necessary,  sin  in  any  form, 
but  even  then  condemnation  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  judicial  and  charitable  spirit  and 
a  sense  and  feeling  of  fairness  and  not  of 
hatred.  Those  then  in  our  country,  either 
in  political  or  religious  organizations,  who 
inculcate  the  spirit  of  hate  towards  their 
fellow-men,  are  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  the  extreme  form  in  which  the  hatred  of 
the  human  heart  manifests  itself. 

It  may  be  true  that  men  whose  violent 
prejudices  lead  them  to  intemperate  denunci- 
ations would  shrink  before  the  spirit  of  hatred 
so  shocking  as  that  which  has  manifested  it- 
self in  the  assassination  of  our  President; 
yet  their  excessive  expressions  of  hatred  to- 
wards their  fellow-men  contribute  in  some 
measure' to  that  intense  form  of  hate  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  horrible  deed  which 
the  people  of  this  country  so  universally  de- 
plore. Such  expressions  as  those  attributed 
to  Senator  Wellington,  of  Maryland,  indicate 
total  want  of  sympathy  toward  President 
McKinley,  a  want  of  sympathy  it  may  be  as- 
sumed which  is  the  outgrowth  of  partisan 
bias. 

Hatred  acts  subjectively  as  well  as  ob- 
jectively.    The  man  that  so  hates  the  life  of 


his  fellow-man  that  he  "would  destroy  it  may 
easily  be  expected  to  hate  his  own  life  so  as 
to  disregard  it.  Such  hatred  in  the  extreme' 
form  is  manifested  in  the  act  of  Czolgosz, 
who  expected  to  die  after  he  had  taken  the 
life  of  his  victim.  There  is  then  no  excuse 
for  any  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  hatred, 
and  he  who  yields  to  that  spirit  destroys  his 
own  happiness  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
others. 

J* 

AN   EXPLANATION. 

In  No.  17  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
issued  September  1st,  there  appeared  in  our 
advertising  columns  a  «Supplement  to  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,))  which  apparently 
placed  the  Juvenile  in  the  attitude  of  rec- 
ommending certain  systems  of  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  as  against  other  systems  taught 
in  the  state. 

We  desire  to  make  it  clear  to  our  readers 
that  while  we  endeavor  to  secure  only  the 
best  class  of  advertisements,  still  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  statements  of  such  ad- 
vertisers, as  above  referred  to.  In  this  case 
the  matter  reached  our  office  too  late  for  us 
to  fully  realize  just  the  effect  of  the  adver- 
tisement, and  as  its  publication  has  given  of- 
fense to  other  institutions  of  learning,  we 
make  this  disclaimer  of  responsibility  to  set 
matters  right. 

OUR  GROWTH. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago, 
when  all  the  Stakes  of  Zion  were  included 
in  Utah.  How  different  today!  Now  these 
stakes  exist  under  three  different  governments 
— the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico. 
And  in  the  United  States  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  Union 
alone,  but  are  organized  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming, Oregon,  Colorado  and  Arizona,  and 
overrun  into  Montana,  Nevada  and  New  Mexi- 
co. From  all  these  stakes  missionaries  are 
sent  into  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
Where  the  stakes  end  the  missions  begin,  for 
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the  Colorado,  the  Northwestern  States,  the 
California  and  the  Mexican  missions  extend 
to  the  neighborhood  of 'and  touch  our  most 
remote  settlements.  What  a  growth  of  God's 
people  on  earth  do  these  facts  disclose! 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  rj*40TES. 

By  reason  of  his  'numerous  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Union, 
and  as  the  manager  of  its  business  depart 
ment,  Elder  Thomas  C.  Griggs  was,  at  the 
quarterly  conference  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
of  Zion,  held  on  Sunday,  September  8th, 
honorably  released  from  the  stake  superin- 
tendency  of  Sunday  Schools.  Elder  Josiah 
Barrows  was  sustained  in  that  position  as 
Brother  Griggs'  successor,  with  Elders  Will- 
ard  C.  Burton  and  Charles  B.  Felt  as  his  as- 
sistants. Brother  Felt  being  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  Sunday 
School,  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  removal  has 


since  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Elder 
George  A.  Smith. 

At  the  organization  of  the  new  stake  of 
Zion  in  the  Teton  Basin,  on  September  1st, 
Elder  .James  S.  Griggs,  of  Alta,  Uinta  Coun- 
ty, Wyoming,  was  selected  as  stake  superin- 
tendent of  Sunday  Schools,  with  Elders  Geo. 
A.  Little  and  David  F.  Rigby  as  his  first  and 
second  assistants,  and  H.  B.  Clawson,  Jr.,  as 
secretary. 

There  will  be  held  at  Deseret  on  Sunday, 
October  20th,  a  district  Sund'ay  School  con- 
ference of  the  Millard  Stake  of  Zion.  A 
good  attendance  is  desired  from  that  and  the 
neighboring  wards. 

The  regular  semi-annual  conference  meet- 
ing of  the  Sunday  Schools  will  be  held  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  October  6th,  the  services  com- 
mencing at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  All  Sun- 
day School  officers  and  workers  and  the  Saints 
generally  are  invited. 


A  PICTURESQUE  TRIP  FROM   HONOLULU    TO   THE  LAIE 

PLANTATION. 


IN  going  overland  from  Honolulu  to  Laie, 
which  is  situated  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  island  of  Oahu,  thirty-two  miles 
distant  from  the  chief  city,  the  traveler 
will  pas?  some  scenes  of  most  enchanting 
beauty. 

On  leaving  the  capital  city,  the  road  passes 
easterly  up  the  beautiful  Nuuanu  Valley,  on 
a  gradual  ascent,  for  seven  miles,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  pass  in  the  mountain  range,  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  road  are  many  magnificent  resi- 
dences, surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns  and  a 


great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  orange, 
lemon,  banana,  fig,  mango,  persimmon,  and 
other  tropical  fruits  as  well  as  ornamental 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  in  end- 
less variety  and  in  perpetual  bloom. 

The  stately  royal  palm  and  cocoanut  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  Many  species  of  the 
acacia,  the  Pride  of  Japan  and  the  Pride  of 
India  also  appear.  These  residences  are  the 
homes  of  merchants,  retired  sea  captains, 
government  ofiicials  and  resident  ministers 
of  foreign  governments.  These  palatial 
homes,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  all  these 
beauties  in  art  .and  nature,  and  situated  in 
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such  a  delighful  climate,  form  a  real  para- 
dise on  earth. 

Leaving  these  luxurious  homes,  we  soon 
afterwards  come  to  the  city  of  the  silent 
dead.  Unfortunates,  many  of  them,  who 
while  living,  had  perhaps  wandered  from  hap- 
py homes  in  distant  lands  in  pursuit  of 
wealth  and  fame,  but  alas!  only  to  find  a  last 
resting  place  on  this  far  off  isle  in  the  great 
Pacific.  True  their  lonely  and  in  many  in- 
stances unknown  graves  are  surrounded  with 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  giving 
to  them  an  outward  appearance  of  cheerful- 
ness, but  with  few  exceptions  these  love 
tokens  have  been  planted  there  by  the  hands 
of  generous  strangers. 

On  leaving  the  cemetery  and  passing  a  few 
miles  further  up  the  valley,  the  summit  is 
reached.  Here  the  traveler  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  panorama  of  landscape  most 
grand  and  sublime.  Looking  north,  south, 
east  or  west,  the  scene  is  entrancing  beyond 
description.  Prom  this  eminence  we  look 
down  again  upon  the  valley  and  can  see  the 


city  of  Honolulu,  bordering  on  the  bay  which 
sparkles  in  the  sunbeams  like  a  silver  shield. 
In  the  suburbs  we  see  beautiful  cottages  and 
palatial  residences,  the  whole  picture  havini^ 
the  appearance  of  fairy  land.  Add  to  all 
this  the  two  extiuQt  volcanoes  of  the  "Punch 
Bowl»  and  "Diamond  Head,»  just  on  the  south 
of  the  city,  and  you  have  before  you  a  scene 
that  would  fill  a  lover  of  nature  with  the  ut- 
most admiration  and  delight. 

Still  standing  on  the  summit  and  facing 
east  a  great  chasm  is  at  our  feet,  nine  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  This  is  the  great  Pali,  or 
precipice  of  Nuuanu,  particularly  renowned 
in  Hawaiian  history  on  account  of  the  terri- 
ble tragedy  enacted  there. 

In  the  year  1795  the  great  conqueror 
Kamehameha  I,  who  had  already  subju- 
gated the  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Lanai  and 
Molokai,  landed  with  his  conquering  army  of 
ten  thousand  veterans  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island  of  Oahu,  where  he  was  confronted 
by  six  thousand  of  the  natives  of  this  island 
of  Oahu,  led  by  (their  king  Kalanikupule  in 
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person.  The  two  armies  met  just  east  of  the 
present  site  of  Honolulu,  where  a  desperate 
and  bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  Oahuans, 
fighting  for  their  homes  and  freedom,  made 
a  most  desperate  resistance,  although  against 
superior  numbers  and  against  warriors  who 
had  been  victorious  in  many  recent  battles. 
Besides,  Kamehameha  had  fourteen  white 
men  with  him  armed  with  guns,  and  four  or 
five  mounted  cannons,  thus  giving  the  invad- 


was  finally  reached.  Here,  finding  their  fur- 
ther retreat  cut  ofl:,with  the  alternative  of  sur- 
rendering to  a  hated  and  merciless  foe,  whom 
they  well  knew  would  offer  them  up  as  sacri- 
fices in  the  «Heiau)»  (heathen  temple)  to  the 
god  of  war,  it  required  only  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation for  the  remnant  of  that  six  thousand 
who  had  fought  against  such  odds,  to  decide 
to  leap  down  the  awful  abyss  now  before 
them,  where  they  were  instantly  dashed  to 


THE   PALI. 


ers  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Oahuans, 
whose  only  weapons  were  spears,  slings,  and 
war  clubs.  The  deadly  fire  of  musketry  and  can- 
non struck  terror  and  consternation  among 
the  brave  defenders  of  Oahu,  who  finally  re- 
tired up  the  Nuuanu  Valley,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  invaders,  although  every  inch  of  the 
retreat  was  heroically  contested,  many  fall- 
ing on  both  sides  by  the  way,  until  the  Pali 


pieces  on  the  jagged  rocks  below.  There 
their  bones,  in  mouldering  heaps,  partially 
covered  by  creeping  vines  and  falling  debris, 
may  still  be  seen. 

In  1855  (just  sixy  years  after  the  tragic 
event)  the  writer,  with  a  companion,  went 
down  and  examined  those  ghastly  relics. 

The  king,  Kalanikupule,  made  his  escape 
into  the  high  mountains  where  he  lived  for 
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several  months  in  a  cave.  But  he  was  finally 
captured  and  taken  to  the  Heiau  at  Ewa,fif  teen 
miles  north  of  Honolulu,  and  there  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  war  god  of  Kamehame- 
ha,  the  conqueror. 

The  view,  looking  north  from  the  Pali,  is 
weird  and  awe-inspiring.  Along  this  moun- 
tain range  are  numerous  spurs  branching  off 
towards  the  sea.  East  and  west  there  is  an 
endless  succession  of  peaks  which  grow  dim 


When  I  first  passed  over  the  Pali  in  1854, 
only  a  narrow,  steep  and  very  dangerous  trail 
wound  down  the  precipice;  now  a  wide,  even- 
grade  wagon  road  has  been  cut,  zig-zag  and 
circuitous,  into  the  lava  rock  from  top  to 
bottom,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  When 
President  Cannon  and  party  drove  over  this 
road  in  December  last  our  horses  trotted  the 
whole  way  down. 

From  the  Pali  to  Laie,  a  distance  of  twen- 


THE   KILIUWAA   CASCADE   AT   LAIE. 


in  the  vista.  These  craggy  heights  are  cor- 
rugated with  deep  furrows  worn  in  the  lava 
rocks  of  which  they  are  composed,  by  the  in- 
cessant rains  and  cloudbursts  frequent  in  this 
rugged  region. 

To  the  east  and  north  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
coast  line  with  its  numerous  bays  and  inlets, 
and  high,  rugged  headlands  jutting  out  into 
-the  sea. 


ty-four  miles,  the  road  lies  along  the  sea- 
shore, passing  through  several  native  villages 
and  a  number  of  sugar  and  rice  planta- 
tions. 

In  places  the  high,  rugged  mountains  reach 
down  near  to  the  sea;  they  are  deeply  cut 
with  gulches  and  ravines,  down  which  con- 
siderable streams  of  water  flow  into  the  bay. 
During  heavy  rains  in  these  high  mountains. 
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hundreds  of  waterfalls  and  cascades  are  seen 
in  those  deep  shadowy  ravines. 

These  high  headlands,  peculiarly  shaped 
peaks,  grottoes,  caves  and  dells  were  peo- 
pled in  olden  times  with  nymphs,  fairies, 
demigods  and  goddesses  by  the  traditions 
and  myths  of  the  people.  Many  of  these 
legendary  tales  of  heroism  and  romance  as- 
sociated with  these  spirits  are  quite  ingeni- 
ous, and  some  of  the  episodes  and  ro- 
mantic love  stories  in  which  they  associate 
the  Goddess  Pali  (Goddess  of  the  Volcano) 
with  mortal  princes,  are  scarcely  excelled  by 
those  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. ' 

On  approaching  Laie  plantation,  all  travel- 
ers are  favorably  impressed  with  the  pleas- 
ing appearance  of  the  place.  Grouped  to- 
gether on  an  oval,  grassy  hill,  are  the  large, 
two  story  mission  house  (which  is  artistically 
designed),  a  fine,  large  church  (with  its  tall 
steeple),  a  commodious  school  house,  a  store 
and  a  number  of  tenement  houses,  the  latter 


for  the  accommodation  of  missionary  fami- 
lies. On  a  level,  grassy  flat  near  by,  ar- 
ranged in  order,  are  the  frame  cottages  for 
the  native  Saints.  All  the  buildings  of  the 
colony  are  painted  white,  thus  giving  to  the 
town  a  neat,  cleanly  appearance,  a  prettier 
than  which  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  these  is- 
lands. 

When  the  late  President  George  Q.  Cannon 
and  party  visited  Laie  in  December  last  there 
were  planted  in  sugar  cane  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  acres,  and  in  rice  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  Two  crops  of  the  latter  are 
matured  on  the  same  land  annually. 

The  plantation  consists  of  about  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  land  with  about 
three  miles  of  sea  frontage,  and  extending 
on  converging  lines  from  the  sea  to  a  point 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  range  several 
miles  west.  This  valuable  tract  of  land  is 
the  property  of  the  Church  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Latter-day  Saints  mission  on 
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the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  native  Saints  on 
the  other  islands  of  the  group  are  encour- 
aged to  gather  at  Laie,  where  they  are  fur- 
nished employment  and  are  paid  the  same 
wages  that  they  are  paid  at  other  plantations. 
The  principal  object,  however,  is  to  have 
them  more  immediately  under  the  religious, 
moral  and  sanitary  influence  of  the  Elders 
and  sisters  who  are  sent  there  to  teach  them 
in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  example  and  teaching 
they  there  receive  are  having  a  very  marked 
and  salutary  effect  upon  the  Hawaiian  Saints 
who  gather  and  remain  there.  This  was 
noticed  and  admired  by  the  late  King  Kalakaua 
when,  just  previous  to  his  death  he,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  the  officers  of  his 
government,  visited  the  colony.  In  a  public 
address  he  said,  «I  have  seen  more  native 
children  at  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Laie 
than  at  any  other  town  during  the  entire  tour 
of  all  the  islands."  This  is  true,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  moral  teachings  and  influence 
of  the  Gospel. 

Our  sisters  there  are  doing  a  good  work, 
in  teaching  the  native  mothers  how  to 
care  for  their  children.  Through  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  proper  understanding  hun- 
dreds of  their  children  die  in  infancy.  This 
mortality  is  being  greatly  reduced  through 
the  aid  and  instructions  of  our  sisters  labor- 
ing in  that  mission. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  President  Cannon 
recently  among  that  people,  he  seemed  much 
concerned  regarding  the  rapid  dwindling 
away  of  the  native  race.  He  referred  to  the 
subject  frequently  in  his  public  addresses,  as 
also  in  private  conversation.  One  remark  he 
made  to  me  I  thought  was  very  significant. 


We  had  been  talking  about  the  labors  of  our 
Elders  on  those  islands  and  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect the  teaching  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
were  having  upon  the  people  as  contrasted 
with  the  baneful  effects  of  the  so-called 
civilization  of  the  world.  President  Cannon 
said,  «How  different  would  have  been  the  re- 
sults and  conditions  among  this  people  today 
could  we  have  had  access  to  and  influence  over 
them  from  the  time  Captain  Cook  discovered 
them!»  At  that  time  their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  400,000,  and  they  were  a 
healthy,  generous,  kind-hearted  race  of  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  taken  naturally  to  the 
civilizing  and  saving  influences  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Now  they  have  degenerated  morally 
and  physically  and  are  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct through  too  close  contact  with  so-called 
superior  races. 

President  Cannon  lamented  very  much  the 
fact  that  so  few  of  the  noble  men,  physical 
and  intellectual  giants,  whom  he  knew  while 
on  his  first  mission  there,  fifty  years  before, 
had  left  a  posterity  to  perpetuate  their  names 
and  noble  ancestry. 

The  old  chief  races,  (a  nobler  than  whom 
were  not  known),  have  very  nearly  all  died 
out.  How  sad  a  result  of  civilization  in  the 
nineteenth  century!  Why  should  the  boast- 
ed civilization  of  the  superior  races  have 
such  a  blighting  influence  upon  those  peoples 
held  to  be  inferior?  Would  such  be  the  case 
if  kind  treatment,  just  dealing  and  Christian 
charity  were  to  always  actuate  those  of  the 
more  favored  peoples  when  coming  in  con- 
tact with  their  fellow-men  of  less  favored 
opportunities  and  birth?  «0i  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man!» 

W.]W.Clu§. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 

UESTION:    When   John   the   Baptist      who  he  was.     In  answer  to  their  inquiries  it 


was  baptizing  in  Jordan  the  Jews 
risent  priests  and  Levites  to  find  out 


18  written: 

And   he  confessed,  and^denied  not;  but  con- 
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fessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ.      And  they  asked 
.  him,  What  then?      Art    thou   Elias?      And   he 
saith,  I  anvjjot.     Art  thou  that  Prophet?     And 
he  answered  No.    (John  I:  20-21.) 

Who  is  the  Elias  here  spoken  of? 

Answer:  The  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
made  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  gives 
John's  answer  in  a  more  complete  form.  It 
reads  thus: 

This  is  the  record  of  John,  when  the  Jews 
sent  priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem  to  ask 
him;  Who  art  thou?  And  he  confessed  and  de- 
nied not  that  he  was  Elias;  but  confessed,  say- 
ing, I  am  not  the  Christ.  And  they  asked  him, 
saying.  How  art  thou  then  Elias?  And  he  said, 
I  am  not  that  Elias  who  was  to  restore  all  things. 
And  they  asked  him,  saying.  Art  thou  that 
Prophet?     And  he  answered.  No. 

This  entirely  changes  the  nature  of  his  re- 
ply; in  it  he  does  not  deny  but  admits  that 
he  is  the  Elias,  but  not  the  Elias  who  was  to 
restore  all  things.  Regarding  this  latter 
Elias  we  find  the  following  statement  in  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  "Key  to  John's  Revelation:)) 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sec.  77:  9,  14). 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  angel 
ascending  from  the  east.  Revelations  7th  chap, 
and  2nd  verse? 

A.  We  are  to  understand  that  the  angel  as- 
cending from  the  east,  is  he  to  whom  is  given  the 
seal  of  the  living  God,  over  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel;  wherefore  he  crieth  unto  the  four  angels 
having  the  everlasting  gospel,  saying,  hurt  not 
the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we 
have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their 
foreheads;  and  if  you  will  receive  it,  this  is 
Elias  which  was  to  come  to  gather  together  the 
tribes  of  Israel  and  restore  all  things. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  little 
book  which  was  eaten  by  John,  as  mentioned  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Revelations? 

A.  We  are  to  understand  that  it  was  a  mis- 
sion, and  an  ordinance,  for  him  to  gather  the 
tribes  of  Israel;  behold,  this  is  Elias;  who,  as  it 
is  written,  must  come  and  restore  all  things. 

The  name  Elias  in  some  cases  in  the  Scrip- 
tures applies  more  to  the  office  than  the  indi- 
vidual, and  more  than  one  servant  of  God  has 
been  called  by  that  name.      wElias  is  a  fore- 


runner to  prepare  the  way.)>  On  March  10, 
1844,  the  Prophet  made  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  point: 

The  spirit  of  Elias  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
greater  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  Priest- 
hood of  Elias,  or  the  Priesthood  that  Aaron  was 
ordained  unto.  And  when  God  sends  a  man  into 
the  world  to  prepare  for  a  greater  work,  holding 
the  keys  of  the  power  of  Elias,  it  was  called  the 
doctrine  of  Elias,  even  from  the  early  ages  of 
the  world. 

»*• 

Q.  Did  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  baptize 
before  His  ascension? 

A.  Yes,  both  He  and  His  disciples  bap- 
tized those  who  accepted  His  message; 
"though  He  Himself  baptized  not  so  many  as 
His  disciples;  for  he  suffered  them  for  an  ex- 
ample, preferring  one  another."  This  is  the 
testimony  of  John's  record  as  it  originally 
appeared. 

Q.  It  is  the  general  idea,  derived  from 
the  details  given  of  the  size  of  the  plates 
from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  trans- 
lated, that  they  were  quite  heavy.  This  be- 
ing so,  how  did  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
manage  to  carry  them  so  easily  to  his  home 
in  Palmyra,  a  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  Hill  Cumorah,  on  the  night  he  received 
them  from  the  angel  Moroni? 

A.  Joseph  did  not  walk  home  from  the 
Hill  Cumorah  to  Palmyra  carrying  the  plates 
in  his  arms.  Mr.  (afterwards  Brother) 
Joseph  Knight  was  visiting  Joseph's  father 
at  that  time,  and  Joseph  took  Mr.  Knight's 
horse  and  wagon  when  he  went  to  get  the 
plates  on  the  night  of  September  21st. 
Joseph's  wife  Emma  (apparently  by  direction 
of  the  angel)  accompanied  him  to  Cumorah. 
They  left  home  shortly  after  midnight  and 
returned  about  breakfast  time,  (Saturday 
September  22nd,  1827).  Joseph  borrowed  the 
horse  and  wagon  without  asking  the  owner's 
permission,  and  Mr.  Knight  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed when  he  discovered  in  the  morning 
that  his  team  had  disappeared;  but  all  was 
made  right  by  Joseph  and  Emma's  early  return. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


ri  FEW  days  ago  there  was  a  festiva 
^^^  held  at  Winchester,  the  old  capital 
J.  1.  of  England,  in  honor  of  a  man  who 
died  a  thousand  years  ago.  That  man  was 
Alfred,  the  Saxon  king  of  that  land,  gener- 
ally known  as  Alfred  the  Great.  He  is  called 
the  Great,  not  only  because  he  conquered  the 
hosts  of  the  invaders  who  poured  in  from 
Denmark,  but  more  particularly  because  of 
his  goodness  and  his  learning.  He  is  often 
called  the  father  of  English  literature. 

It  is  hard  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  Eng- 
land in  which  Alfred  lived,  divided  into  little 
kingdoms  with  shifting  boundaries  and  rapid- 
ly changing  fortunes.  It  was  scantily  peo- 
pled by  families  who  occupied  the  land  that 
was  favorable  to  agriculture,  like  settlers  in 
the  backwoods.  They  were  a  laborious  and 
stolid  folk,  who  wished  to  pursue  a  life  of 
labor,  relieved  by  raids  upon  the  lands  of  a 
neighboring  kingdom,  and  each  kingdom  in 
turn  had  dreams  of  establishing  its  suprem- 
acy over  the  rest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century 
the  Scandinavian  pirates  began  a  series  of  in- 
cursions upon  England  which  well  nigh  led 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  English,  as  they 
had  subjugated  the  Britons.  That  this  did 
not  actually  take  place  was  due  to  Alfred. 
He  alone  saved  England  from  a  Scandinavian 
conquest. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Alfred 
had  several  successful  battles  with  the  Danes, 
but  he  was  not  blood-thirsty,  and  when  they 
would  sue  for  peace  he  was  willing  to  make 
treaties  with  them  on  condition  that  they 
would  leave  the  country.  The  Danes,  how- 
ever, broke  the  treaties  as  often  as  they  were 
made,  and  continued  to  gather  in  England, 
killing  and  plundering  wherever  they  went, 
until  Alfred,  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to 
disguise  himsef  fnd  seek  safety  by  offering 
his  services  to  a  cowherd,  (as  a  man  was 
■called  who  herded  cows,)  in  a  secluded  part  of 
the  country.     Here  he  lived  for  some  tire. 


keeping  up  communication  with  bis  friends, 
while  the  Danes  sought  in  vain  to  kill  him. 
One  day  the  cowherd's  wife  left  King  Alfred 
to  watch  some  cakes  that  were  baking  by 
the  fire  while  she  went  on  some  errand;  and 
he  was  so  intent  on  mending  his  bow,  and 
thinking  how  he  could  relieve  his  oppressed 
countrymen,  that  he  forgot  all  about  the 
cakes.  When  the  cowherd's  wife  returned 
she  found  her  cakes  in  a  blaze,  and  vented 
her  anger  on  his  head  in  words  that  were 
more  forciful  than  polite. 

This  is  the  scene  we  have  pictured  in  the 
engraving.  Alfred  had  too  much  sense  to 
get  vexed  in  return,  but  took  the  rebuke,  and, 
probably,  made  many  apologies.  It  is  said 
the  poor  woman  was  mortified  beyond  meas- 
ure when  she  learned  it  was  tha  king  she  had 
scolded,  but  he  good  naturedly  promised  to 
pardon  her  if  she  would  forgive  him  for  neg- 
lecting the  cakes. 

King  Alfred  afterwards,  by  his  superior 
generalship  and  bravery,  so  completely  rout- 
ed the  Danes  that  they  were  glad  to  ask 
quarter.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  strength  and  how  he  could  best 
defeat  them,  he  even  disguised  himself  as  a 
gleeman,  or  minstrel,  and  went  into  their 
camp,  where  he  entertained  the  Danes  with 
his  songs  and  music,  as  thev  caroused,  and 
got  all  the  information  he  desired  without 
their  even  suspecting  who  he  was.  But  Al- 
fred was  magnanimous  enough  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  Danes  again  on  condition  that 
they  would  depart  from  that  part  of  England 
and  become  good  (christians.  They  made  the 
promise,  and  it  is  said  they  lived  faithful 
to  it. 

King  Alfred's  whole  life  was  spent  in  try- 
ing to  benefit  and  elevate  his  subjects.  He 
encouraged  education  among  them  and  in- 
vited le-rned  men  and  skillful  workmen  from 
France  and  other  countries  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, and  teach  the  people.  He  translated 
books   himself  from  the  Latin  into  the  Eng- 


ALFRED  AND  THE  BURNING  CAKES. 


lish-Saxon  tongue.  He  made  good  laws  and 
enforced  them,  so  that  it  was  said  that  in  his 
reign  the  richest  jewels  might  have  hung 
exposed  in  the  streets,  and  no  person  would 
have  attempted  to  steal  them.  He  caused 
the  first  fleet  England  ever  had  to  be  built, 
which  did  good  service  in  repelling  the  Danes. 
He  founded  schools  and  heard  causes  af  com- 
plaint and  settled  difficulties  between  his 
subjects  and  himself,  and  withal  he  was  a 
most  industrious  and  methodical  worker.    In 


order  to  divide  up  his  time  to  attend  to  all 
his  duties,  and  employ  it  to  the  best  advant- 
age, he  had  wax  candles  made,  which  were 
painted  at  regular  distances  with  rings  of 
different  colors,  and  which  were  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  to  indicate  the  time  em- 
ployed at  any  particular  thing,  as  our  clocks 
and  watches  do  for  us.  To  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  on  these  candles  and  causing 
them  to  burn  away  faster  at  some  times  than 
at  others,  he[had  themlencased  injwhite  horns, 
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scraped  so  thin  that  they  were  transparent. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  lanterns. 

Our  second  picture  represents  the  king  ex- 
amining those  youths  whom  he  had  been 
educating,  to  discover  the  progress  that  they 
were  making  in  the  studies  he  required — in 
history,  in  philosophy,  in  religion.  He  had  a 
dozen  or  so  of  monks  to  attend  him,  select- 
ing them  from  the  most  learned  monasteries 
in  the  kingdom.  The  chosen  youths  were  re- 
quired to  appear  before  the  king  and  the 
monks  and  the  learned  men  who  accompanied 
him,  and  give  evidence  of  their  natural  gifts 
and  what  they  had  learned.  As  fast  as  they 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  king  they 
were  set  apart  for  a  course  of  special  in- 
struction. To  their  care  were  then  submitted 
the  education  of  some  old  warrior  chiefs, 
whose  training  had  been  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle and  who  were  densely  ignorant  of  all  that 
we  call  «book  learning.* 

Bishop  Asser  tells  us:  «Alfred  showed 
himself  a  minute  investigator  of  the  truth 
in  all  his  judgments  for  the  sake  of  the  poor; 
to  whose  interests  day  and  night,  among 
other  duties  of  this  life,  he  was  ever  wonder- 
fully attentive.  *  *  *  Alfred  was  in  the 
habit  of  inquiring  into  almost  all  the  judg- 
ments which  were  given  in  his  absence 
throughout  all  his  realms,  whether  they  were 
just  or  unjust.  If  he  perceived  there  was 
iniquity  in  those  judgments  he  would  sum- 
mon his  judges  either  himself  or  through  bis 
faithful  servants,  and  ask  them  mildly  why 
they  had  judged  so  unjustly,  whether  through 
ignorance  or  malevolence;  whether  for  the 
love  or  fear  of  any,  or  hatred  of  others,  or 
also  for  the  desire  of  money.  If,  however, 
the  judges  acknowledged  that  they  had  given 
such  judgments  because  they  knew  no  bet- 
ter, he  would  discreetly  and  mildly  reprove 
their  inexperience  and  folly  in  such  words  as 
these:  <I  wonder  truly  at  your  rashness, 
that,  whereas,  by  God's  favor  and  mine  you 
have  occupied  the  rank  and  office  of  the 
wise,  you  have  neglected  the  studies  and 
labors  of  the   wise.      Either,  therefore,  at 


once  give  up  the  discharge  of  chese  duties: 
which  you  hold,  or  endeavor  more  zealously 
to  study  the  lessons  of  wisdom.) » 

When  Alfred  thus  upbraided  the  nobles 
for  their  ignorance  they  would  tremble  and 
endeavor,  as  the  Bishop  further  says,  «to 
turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the  study  of  jus- 
tice, so  that,  wonderful  to  say,  almost  all  his 
earls,  prefects  and  officers,  though  unlearned 
from  their  cradles,  were  sedulously  bent  on 
acquiring  learning,  choosing  rather  labori- 
ously to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  new 
discipline  than  to  resign  their  functions. » 

Alfred,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the 
encyclopedias,  was  born  at  Wantage,  Berk- 
shire, England,  in  A.  D.  849,  died  October 
28,  901.  He  was  king  of  the  West  Saxons 
from  871  to  901.  He  was  the  fifth  and 
youngest  son  of  King  Ethelwulf.  He  fought 
against  the  Danes  in  the  defensive  campaigns 
of  871,  serving  under  his  brother  Ethelred 
at  Ashdown,  Basing  and  Merton,  and  com- 
manded as  king  at  Wilton.  In  878  he  re- 
ceded before  the  Danes  to  Athelney,  but 
later  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them 
at  Ethandun.  By  treaty  of  Wedmore,  which 
followed,  Guthrum,  the  Dane,  consented  to 
receive  baptism  and  to  retire  north  of  Wat- 
ling  Street.  Alfred  fortified  London  in  886, 
and  carried  on  a  defensive  war  with  the 
Danes  894  to  897,  which  ended  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  invaders,  and  in  which,  by  the 
aid  of  ships  of  improved  model,  the  English 
for  the  first  time  gained  a  decided  naval  ad- 
vantage over  the  vikings.  His  success  over 
the  Danes  was  due  largely  to  the  reform  of 
the  national  militia,  by  which  half  the  force 
of  each  shire  was  always  ready  for  military 
service.  His  administration  was  also  marked 
by  judicial  and  educational  reforms.  He  com- 
piled a  code  of  laws,  rebuilt  the  schools  and 
monasteries,  and  invited  scholars  to  his  court. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  translated  into 
Saxon  the  "Ecclesiastical  History»  of  Paulus 
Orosius,  and  the  «Consolations  of  Philosophy,* 
by  Boethius,  and  corrected  a  translation  of 
the  ((Dialogues))  of  Gregory  the  Great. 


For  Our  Little  Folks. 
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THE    TEN    WORKERS 

Said  the  Farmer,  the  Miller,  the  Baker: 

nWe'll  give  the  dear  Baby  his  food." 
Said  the  Carpenter,  Mason,  and  Glazier: 

"We'll  build  him  a  house  strong  and  good.)) 
Said  the  Weaver,  the  Tailor,  the  Cobbler: 

nWe'll  make  him  his  warm,  pretty  clothes.)) 
Said  the  Blacksmith:   «And  I'll  shoe  his  horses 

When  off  on  a  journey  he  goes.)) 

Yes!  these,  and  more  workers,  each  in  his  own 

way. 
Do  something  for  Baby,  while  he  can  but  play. 
But  when  the  small  Baby  has  grown  to  a  Man, 
Why,  he'll  be  a  worker  and  do  what  he  can! 

Kindergarten  Review. 


TO  THE  LETTER   BOX. 

[Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
following  letters  were  written  a  long  time 
ago,  but  only  recently  have  they  been  brought 
to  notice  or  they  would  have  been  published 
earlier.  L.  L.  G.  R.] 
The  First  Sunday  School  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  etc. 

Burlington,  Wyoming. 
I  have  been  Interested  in  reading  the 
letters  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  and 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  one.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  am  a  Mormon  girl,  and  belong 
to  the  Sunday  School  of  Burlington,  and  was 
present  at  the  first  Sunday  School  held  here, 
on  August  12,  1894.  It  was  held  in  a  little 
log  house,  without  door,  window  or  floor,  and 
we  used  spring  seats  of  wagons  and  blocks 
of  wood  to  sit  on.  My  father,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  chosen  to  preside.  He  was  after- 
wards   chosen    as    presiding   Elder  of   the 


branch,  and  two  years  ago  he  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  this  ward,  with  Brother  David  P. 
Woodruff  and  William  Neves,  Sen.,  as  his 
counselors.  Brother  Thomas  K.  Riley  is  our 
Sunday  School  superintendent,  with  Brother 
Joseph  I  Reid  and  William  Neves,  Jr.,  as 
assistants.  My  eldest  brother  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  Northern  States.  His  labors 
were  in  Indiana.  After  two  years  he  was 
taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  and  was  re- 
leased and  returned  home.  But  we  only  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  him  with  us  three 
weeks,  then  he  departed  from  this  life  to  go 
to  a  better  world.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  us 
to  lose  his  society  here.  And  now  my  second 
brother  has  gone  on  a  mission  to  the  Southern 
States  and  we  miss  him  very  much.  I  have 
three  brothers  yet  at  home  and  four  sisters. 
Last  Tuesday  we  were  favored  with  a  visit 
from  three  of  the  Brethren  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Apostle  M.  W.  Merrill,  President  George 
Reynolds,  and  President  Seymour  B.  Young. 
They  gave  us  some  very  good  instructions 
which  we  enjoyed.  I  still  attend  the  Sunday 
School  and  belong  to  the  first  intermediate 
department,  and  am  secretary  of  the  same. 
Your  new  friend, 

Lois  A.  Packard.    Aged  12. 

A  Train  Wreck. 

St.  Joseph,  Arizona. 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  passenger  train  wreck, 

which  occurred  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

from  our  home.     In  the  morning  as  we  were 

going  to  eat  breakfast,  we   heard   such   a 
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crashing!  We  went  to  the  door  to  see  what 
it  was.  And  we  saw  that  it  was  the  train 
going  off  the  ir&ck  and  down  a  twelve  foot 
embankment  into  the  Little  Colorado  River. 
Pour  cars  went  off,  the  Pullman,  tourist, 
chair-car,  and  smoker.  It  was  about  five 
minutes  after  six  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
the  most  pitiable  sight  I  ever  saw.  There 
was  one  little  boy  crushed  to  death,  and  thirty 
persons  injured.  They  went  in  the  river  all 
over,  but  none  were  drowned.  All  the  people 
from  here  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the 
unfortunate  ones,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
help  them.  They  were  two  weeks  clearing 
up  the  wreck.  In  trying  to  raise  the  Pullman 
car  they  pulled  the  steam  engice  and  derrick 
over  onto  it.  They  got  the  Pullman  car  up, 
and  burnt  the  smoker,  and  blew  the  other 
two  cars  up  with  dynamite.  A  broken  rail 
was  the  cause  of  the  wreck.  Brother  John 
Bushman's  little  boy  got  his  knee  between 
the  bumpers  of  the  train  in  the  wreck,  and 
had  it  crushed.  But  he  is  getting  along 
nicely  and  thinks  he  will  have  the  use  of  his 
limb. 

Your  little  friend, 

ESTELLA  McLAWS. 

From  Across  the  Ocean. 

Samoa. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  few  words  about 
the  children  in  this  beautiful  Samoa,  so  far, 
far  away  from  where  you  live?  Here  it  is 
summer  all  the  year  round.  The  trees  are 
always  green.  We  have  bananas,  oranges, 
cocoanuts  and  many  other  good  things  to 
eat,  all  the  time.  It  rains  nearly  every  day. 
Pretty  hats,  dresses  and  shoes  would  not  be 
very  good  here.  They  would  be  spoiled  in 
the  wet.     Little  boys  and  girls  do  not  wear 


hats  or  shoes.  Their  little  feet  are  as  hard 
as  yours  with  shoes  and  stockings  on.  They 
do  not  mind  the  sun,  for  there  are  so  many 
trees  to  shade  them.  Their  dresses  are 
called  lavalavas — only  a  piece  of  cloth  around 
the  body.  But  many  are  learning  to  wear 
little,  simple  Mother  Hubbard  dresses.  They 
look  real  nice.  There  are  many  good  schools 
here  taught  by  the  Elders,  and  the  children 
are  learning  to  read,  spell  and  do  little  ex- 
amples, very  well.  Some  of  you  have  broth- 
ers here,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  maybe 
some  have  sisters,  too.  Lots  of  good,  little 
boys  and  girls  live  here,  that  go  to  school, 
Sunday  School,  and  meetings.  They  read  the 
good  Bible  often.  Some  can  read  your  little 
letters,  and  like  them  very  much.  My  little 
friends,  let  us  be  good  children,  so  that  the 
Lord  will  bless  us,  and  when  we  grow  up  to 
be  men  and  women,  He  will  call  us  to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  world.  God  bless 
us  all. 

Your  new  friend, 
Alopa. 


Learn  to  be  Careful  and  Kind. 

Salem,  Idaho. 
My  parents  tell  me  many  things  good  for 
boys  to  learn.  One  is  to  be  careful  and  kind 
to  aninials.  Some  time  ago  my  pa  gave  me 
a  nice  colt.  One  day  I  tied  it  to  a  post  and 
it  got  fast  with  the  rope  tight  on  its  neck, 
and  choked  to  death.  I  felt  very  sorry,  but 
knew  I  should  have  been  less  careltss,  and 
more  careful  for  the  comfort  of  my  colt. 
Boys,  let  us  all  learn  to  be  kind  and  good  to 
all  thmgs,  animals  as  well  as  people. 
Yours  truly, 

Clements  H.  Jensen. 


PURCHASE  OF  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR, 

Amounts  received,  not  already  advertized,  fay  the  General  Treasurer  from  the  Stake  Sunday  School  Officers 
and  Schools  for  the  purchase  of  the  lUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
to  September  27th,  l90J. 


FREMONT. 

Chester 2.05 

GRANITE. 

Mill  Creek 11.40 


ALPINE. 

Stake  offlcers $3.76 

Lehl, (north  branch)..  5.70 

BANNOCK. 

Thatcher 1.50 

K  HTRUM 

Garden  city .' 2.66*  '^Vellsvllle 2.05*    St.  Davids 

BINGHAM. 

Elgby 2.70 


ST.  JOHNS. 

Luna 1.20 

Kamah 2.10 

ST.  JOSEPH. 

Bryce 4.20 

Kden 4.10 

...  o.lU 


BOX  ELDER. 

Brlgham    City    First 

Ward 13.45 

Manila 4.80 

CACHE. 

Hyde  Park 5.76 

Providence s.50 

DAVIS. 

Kaysvllle 20.85 

South  Bountiful S.tiS 

South  Hooper l.« 

EMERT. 

Wellington 2.R5 


JUAB. 

Nephl,  1st  ward 11.76 

ONEIDA. 

Dayton 2.75 

PAHOWAN. 

Kanarra 2.60 

POCATELLO. 

Branch 1.45 

STAR  VALLEY. 

Freedom 3.60 

ST.    GEORGE. 

Gunlock 2..30 


SEVIER. 

Monroe 2.05* 

Elslnore 3.60 

niNTAH. 

Ashley 1.60 

UTAH. 

Thistle 1.85 

WASATCH. 

Midway 9.65 

WEBER. 

Ogden,  3rd  ward 3.15* 

WOODRUFF. 


Woodruff 56*  Launceston. 


SOUTHWESTERN  STATES. 

Kansas  City 3.50 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Florida  Conference .  14.25 
Virginia  Conference  5.75 

So.  Alabama  Con 60 

So.  Carolina  Con 6.57 

North  Alabama  Con.  2.25 
Middle  Tennessee...  8.70 

Chattanooga 1.00 

Mississippi 2.75 

Kentucky 85 

East  Tennessee 2.10 

Ohio 1.30 

Sundry  donations.. 12  83 

AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney  Branch ") 

Gouldiiurn  liranch 
Adelaide  Branch..  '>  8.70 
East  Brisbane  — 


*Sec»nd  Donation. 


H-   K   THOIVIflS  Dt^Y  GOODS  CO. 

GT-eS"?!  Main  Street. 
FTTLL    SPECIMLXIES. 

■pUR  SCARFS,  Boas,  Collarettes,  Capes,  Jackets,  Ladies'  Misses'  and  Children's  Automo- 
J-  biles.  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  Box  Coats.  Silk  Waists,  Flannel  Waists,  Cotton 
Waists,  Dress  Skirts,  Ladies'  Suits,  Petticoats,  Muslin  Underwear,  Corsets,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Dress  Goods  and  Trimmings. 

N.  B. — We  are  closing  out  entirely  our  stock  of 

SHoes. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  any  of  the  above  articles,  to  look  will  convince  you  of  the  great 
:saving  we  make  you  in  our  prices. 

BICH  IN  GLUTEN— ALWAYS  FRESH- 
FINELY  FLAVORED. ^ 


Peepy  Brothers  "Wheat  flakes' 


SUPERIOR  TO  THE  IMPORTED 
BREAKFAST  FOODS. 

AT     ALIv     GROCERS. 


M*nuta«tciped   by 


PEEt^Y  Bt^OTHERS   MlblilflG  CO.. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


The  kind  of  education  that  pays  best,  that  insures  profitable  employment 
that  makes  financial  success  reasonably  certain,  is  A  REAL  BUSINEsS 
EDUCATION,   given  at  the 

Lattep-dag  ^aintg'  Bogine?^  College, 

on  Main  and  College  Streets,  Salt  Lake  City.  What  people  chiefly  need  is 
business  training;  for  they  must  transact  business.  A  good  commercial  edu- 
cation is  the  secret  of  financial  success,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  pros- 
perous career 

Young  men  of  today  need 
a  course  of  study  that,  in  each 
of  its  parts,  is  thorough  and 
comprehensive.  In  the  Latter- 
day  Saints'  Business  College, 
the  student  learns  not  only 
book  keeping,  but  practical 
banking,  the  conveyancing  of 
real  estate,  the  clearing-house 
,.x  transactions,  and  V<e  mrchan- 

|V,ism  of  exchange.  By  our  fascinating  system  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  book  keeping  and  accounting  can  be  learned  in  a  single 
year  or  less.  _  »  ^ 


-■I 


=,^p.^^.  .  COMMERCIAL  AND  CASE  LAW. 

^^^^^^1  ^^  Sl^^  t^^  usages  and    customs'of  the  business  world,  and 

*"  also  their  application  in  cases  at   law;  not  a  bare  summary  of  the 

principles  of  commercial    law  as  given  in  a  small  text-book,  but 
the  full  and  exact  meaning  of  the  law  as  it  exists  today  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  courts;  the  course  actually  given  last 
year  was  fully  equal  to  one    year's  course  in   the  best  eastern  law 
schools.     And  so  it  is  in  civics,  in  sociology,  in  English,  in  mathe- 
matics; every  cour.se  is  thorough.     A  business  education   should   not 
be    limited    to   the   balancing   of  ledgers.       The  teachers   are   men 
and     women   of     experience,     learning,   and     reputation   in     their 
profession.       The   equipment   is     superior     to   that   of     any   other 
business     college     in      the    West.        The      apartments     are    beau- 
tiful  in   their  convenience.        The  training  is  actual  business  from 
start  to  finish.  Graduates  get  good  positions    The  cost  to  the  student  averages  only 
$30  per  year      The  Business  Colle.  e  has  already  an  attendance  of  over  250.      You 
can  enter  at  any  time.      The  regular  fall  opening  has  begun. 

We  employ  the  best  method 
known — The  Van  Sant  system  of 
touch  typewriting.  All  keys  are 
blank,  and  the  students  learn 
correctly  and  quickly,  just  as  a 
person  learns  to  play  the  piano, 
without  looking  at  the  key- 
board. We  are  the  only  school 
west  of  Denver  that  teaches  this 
J     system,  or  that  has  an   expert  instructor  for  typewriting— one 

who  teaches  nothing  else  and  is  always  in  the  room  to  give  help 

at  every  step. 


SHORTHAND. 


Students  learn  in  a  few  months  to  take  dictation.  Our  students 
get  dictation  and  drill  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  they  soon  write  new 
matter  faster  than  those  trained  by  the  usual  method^,  with  only  about 
an  hour's  instruction  per  day,  can  write  their  routine  words.  We  teach 
Pitman  and  Gregg  systems,    and   employ   four  teachers  of  Shorthand. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  LETTERING. 

We  have  the  best  of  instruction,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  in  slant, 
vertical,  and  ornamental  styles;  many  of  our  students  become  fine  pen- 
menVluring a  single  season. 

The  courses  in  English  are  Spelling,  Correspondence,  Higher  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  and  Literature.  Business  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  are  the 
classes  in  Mathematics. 


-f- 


First  Year,  $40;  Second,  $30;   Third, 
B.S.  HINCKLEY,  Principal.  Night  School,  $4  per  month. 


J.  H.  PAUL,  PresldcBt. 


^■♦♦♦♦♦♦M»M  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦  MM  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


€la$$e$  in  C.  D.  $.  Business  €olkde. 

Vou  Can  Enter  now. 


A    CLASS   IN    BOOK-KEEPING. 

(^all  ana  See  tbe  Other  Departments. 

Five  facts  are  apparent:  1.  The  thorough  and  practical  nature  of  the  work. 
2.  The  small  cost  to  the  student.  3.  The  strength  of  the  Faculty.  4.  The 
spirit  and  effectiveness  of  the  discipline.  5.  The  perfect  equipment  and  the  fine 
apartments. 


I 
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ONE   OF   THE   SECTIONS    IN   TYPEWRITING. 
►■•M-M-f •♦•♦-♦-«  ♦-f-»-*--f4-»- ■♦-♦-♦•■♦-♦-♦■■♦■•♦-♦■■♦■•♦•  ♦^4 ♦•♦♦•♦■♦♦■♦•♦-♦••♦-♦-♦■  ♦-•♦-♦••< 


IS   YOUt(  HO]«H   IHSURBD? 

K66D  Money  ai  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 


HOME 
FIRE 

kfUT 


COMPANy 


TAKE   YOUR 


DON'T 


CARRT 


rOUR  OWN 


Risk. 


HEBEH  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Agents. 

20-a8  Soatb  )<Ialn,     -     -       Salt  Iialt*  City. 


LIFE 

OR  DEATH 


Taking  out  a  poltoy 
....In  ... 


THE  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Of  New  York, 


Means  preparing  for  lite  If  you  live  or 
for  death  H  you  die  Every  doUaryou 
pay  Into  the  company  is  a  dollar  saved 
and  a  dollar  Invested,  and  will  bring 
you  good  returns.  In  the  event  of 
death  your  family  Is  provided  for,  but 

YOU    DON'T    HAVE    TO    DIE  TO    WIN. 

For  further  Information  on  this  Im- 
portant subject  apply  to 


RULON  S.  WELLS 


Manaqinq  Agent, 


Offices,   5-10  Commercial   Block, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


W.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Supt. 


O.  H.  PKTTIT,  Treas. 


CO-OP- 
FURNITURE 
COIflPflNY, 


31  to  37 

JVIaln 

Stpeet. 


::^^ 


BARGAIINS. 

Carpets, 

Furniture, 

Lace  Curtains, 

Ranges, 
Household  Furnishings. 


Do  You  Take 

THE  DESERET  NEWS? 

Extract  from  a  Letter  Recently  Written  by  President  Lorenzo  Snowi 

"  1  also  hope,  and  I  may  say  it  is  a  wish  very  near  to  my  heart,  that 
the  (lay  may  soon  come  when  a  copy  of  the  News  will  be  found  in 
the  household  of  every  member  of  the  Church." 


SPECIAL  NOTE. 

As  a  Missionary  Work  we  will  send  the  Semi- Weekly 
News  to  any  one  in  the  outside  wor'd  at  points  where 
there  is  no  organized  branch  of  the  Church,  for  half  price, 
or  $1.00  a  year. 

All  subscribers  to  the  Semi-  vVeekly  News  are  entitled 
to  receive  the  Saturday  News  (24  pages,  illustrated,  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  combined)  for  $1.50  a  year. 

Address  ^  jf-  ^ 

THE  DESERET  NEiAZS. 


_SAliT   LtHKB   CITY,   UTAH 


GANNON  BOOK  STORE, 


J^ 


L 


Wholesale 
Dealers  in 


BLANK  BOOKS, 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illustrted  Catalogue. 

CftNNONTooiT  STORE 

11-13  Main  Streei,  ■  ■  •  Salt  Lake  Giiu,  Uiali. 


''^^^^MM&JsM 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 

Salt   Lake's   Most   Popular 

DRY    GOODS    HOUSE 

Greets  you   with  a 

REMODELED    MODERNIZED    STOREROOM 

FILLED  WITH  THE  NEWEST,  CHOICEST  AND  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 
LINE  or  FALL  AND  WINTER  GOODS.  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  SHOW- 
ING.       PLEASING    TO    SEE,    PROFITABLE    TO    BUY. 

F.    Auerbach    Sb^    Bro. 

BRIQHAn  YOUNG  COLLEGE 

LOGAN,    UTAH. 

Opens  September  25,  I90I.  Twenty-seven  Members  in  Faculty. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  ALL  COURSES. 


Well  equipped  Library,  Laboratories,  Class  Rooms.     Offers  following  courses 

College  Course. 

Largely  elective. 
Normal  Course. 

Engli.sh, 

History, 

Mathematics, 

Pedagogy, 

Psychology, 

Normal  Training, 

Science. 


Academic  Course. 

Gives  general  Education, 

Prepares  for  College. 
Business  Course. 

English,  History, 

Mathematics, 

Bookkeeping, 

Stenography, 

Typewriting, 

Commercial  Law. 


Domestic  Arts  Course. 

English, 

Arithmetic, 

Science,  Plain  Sewing, 

Dressmaking, 

Household  Economics. 
Preparatory  Course. 

Prepares  for  High  School. 
Missionary  Course. 

Prepares  Missionaries. 


Entrance  Fees,  $11.     Send  for  CataIog;ue. 


DR.  S.  W.  TALIAFERRO 

The  Well  Known  Dentist, 

Has  decided  to  open  up  an  office  of  his  own 
at  No.  506  East  Third  South  Street,  over 
McCoy's  Drug  Store. 

His  old  friends  are  cordially 
Invited  to  call. 


THE  CO-OP  SECOND  HAND  STORE, 

Samuel  HDgletzian,  ]Vlanagei<. 

We  trade  In  New  and  Second  Hand  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Bedding,  Clothing,  Stoves,  Tools,  Harness, 
Saddles,  Satchels,  Trunks,  Mirrors,  Glass  and  Queens- 
ware,  Tin  and  Granlteware,  Guns,  Cutlery,  Silver- 
ware, etc. 

Tel.  1166  K. 

!?^-226  S    State  Stmet.  Salt  Lake  City. 


9t^^*^^^^^^^^^^>^^^>^^^^^>^^^»^k/*^^^^^^^^^^>^*^ii^s^>^^>^^^<^^<^<^i^^<^>f>^»^^^^^*f*^^^ 


Furnished  preel 

A 


Write  iop  Catalog  of 
MUSICAL   MERCHANDISE   to 

DKYNES    7VIUSIC    CO., 

7H      THIHIN      STRBBX.      SKL.T       L.RKB      CITV 


UTAH  SAVINGS  flHO  THliST  CO. 


PHIZE    POZZIiE    OEPRHTIVIENT. 


By  starting  a  savings  account  of  $1.00  with  us  you 
can  secure  the  free  use  of  one  of  our  Home  Sav- 
ings Banks  to  keep  In  your  home  to  deposit  the  change 
which  you  generally  waste.  The  $1.00  is  for  security 
only  and  you  are  given  credit  tor  It  In  a  pass  hook, 
which,  together  with  your  other  saving,  draws  Inter- 
est. Hemember.no  charge  made  for  the  use  of  the 
bank.    GET  ONf]  TODAY. 

Start  an  account  NOW  and  watch  it  grow. 
Call  and  have  this  plan  explained  to  you,  ur 
send  your  address  and  our  a^'ent  Avill  call. 

Distributing-  Office  303  Auerbacii  Bldg. 

once  hours,  8  to  12  a.  m.  1  to  5,  7  to  8  p.  m. 

The  Well-Knowrv  Grocer  who  Conducted 
a  Malrv  Street  Store  tor  manv  vears  has 
recently  opened  up  In  the 

GRKIIS    BV7SINBSS, 

Carrying  a  Large  Stock  ofJ«J«J« 

GRAIN,  FLOUR.    BALED   HAY.  STRAW 
AND  POULTRY. 


Prices  are    RIGHT.         Delivery  PROMPT. 
Us*   Phone   9B7.         IS   B.   Srd    South   StKeat. 

Book  oF  Jashgi% 

Full   norocco  Gilt $2.25 

Former  Price,  %x  7s 

Fuir  Cloth 1.35 

Former  Trice.  $2  00. 

MAILED    ON     RECEIPT    OF     PRICE. 

TUYKGT^ZINE         RRINXIISG       CO., 

64  Richards  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

RHEUMATISM  CURED. 

Salt  I.Hke  City,  Utah. 
lour  Kheumatl8m    Remedy  has   proved   satisfac- 
tory  ill  eviry  way,  aud  I  will  lake  great   pleuaure   In 
recommending  it  at  any  time. 

Warrkn  M.  IIaokt. 
Knglneer,  15.  A.  4  K.  U.  K.,  Huttn,  Mont. 


nCBUB     BY    VCONON     rcLT. 

EVERYONE  MAY  GET  A  PRIZE. 

The  foregoing  Rebus  is  taken  froin  an  Adv. 
found  in  this  number.  The  person  soonest  ob- 
taining a  solution  will  be  presented  with  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  for  1901;  also  the  person 
making  the  most  concise  answer,  stating  the 
name  of  the  advertiser.  The  firm  advertising 
furthermore  promises  each  sender  of  a  correct 
answer  a  valuable  and  useful  present.  Enclose 
a  2-cent  stamp. 


\  Voutl^ful  Eyes 

\  

I  for  \\)<{  ^(^ed  . 


0.  TURNfiREK,  ORUGBIST, 


174  State  Street 


When  point  blurs  and  reading:  \ 
is  only  possible  at  an  incon-  •»♦ 
venient  distance,  eyes  need  h 
help.  Our  glasses  restore  the 
vision  of  youth. 

Sel?ram/T),  Os., 

208-9  /^tlas  Blo<;K. 

Examination  Free.  \ 

*  X 
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flHE  YOU  BUlItDIl^G? 

If  not  perhaps  you  are 
contemplating  something 
of  the  kind ,  if  so  look  up  the 

PACIFIC  LUMBER    CO., 

At  223-5  West  South  Temple  Street. 


Prompt  Delivery  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Save  Honey.  Flrst-Class  Treatment.  Complete  Stoctc- 

Common  and  Finisliing  Lumber, 
Rustic,  Flooring,  Sash,  Doors. 
Mouldings,  Combination  Fence, 
Hardware,  Etc.  In  fact  everything 
in  the  building  line. 


jHfHOLBSKL©      KND      RSTKIL.. 

State  Agents  for  H.   W.  Johns 
Mfg.  Co.   AsbestosRoofing. 

THE    PACIFIC    LUHBER    CO. 

QEO.  £.  ROUNET,  Qeneral  Manager. 
VHONE  ni2. "I' 

We  buy  in  car  load  lots  for  our  Mail  Order  De- 
partment, saving  50  per  cent.     We  want  an  agent 
in  every  town.     A  good  chance  for  the  right  per- 
■on.     Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
GEORGE  E.  EBERT, 

326  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

RENOVATE  YOUR   HOMES. 


Buy  your  materials 
where  you  can  depend 
upon  getting  what  you 
order.  Write  to  us  for 
Color  Cards  of  Paints  or 
Prices  and  Samples  of  any- 
thing in  our  line. 

Have  you  heard  abou 

Asbestine  Cold  Water  Paint 

and  Very  Cheap. 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SEARS  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO., 


_67  01.  First  Sooth  St. 


rroE  have  sold  and 
IAJI  repaired  many 
watches  since  1862^ 
and  we  study  to  please 
you,      «^      «^       ^ 

3ol)n  Daynes  ^  Sons, 

The 
Pleased-to-Sh6w 

jewelers 

EDUCATED  OPTICIANS. 


26  Main 
Street.,^ 


Opposite 
Z.CM.I. 


ROYnU   B.   YOU  NO,   President. 
J.   O.  YOUflO,  Seepetapy. 

YOUNG  BROS.  GO. 

ESTABLISHED     •"•'-  .i— 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Weber,  Blasius,  Vosc  &  Sons,  Richmond, 
Krell  and  Royal  Pianos. 

$t  50.00  and  op. 

Domestic,  Standard,   New  Home,  Sewing; 
Machines 

$18.50  and  up. 

Bicycles  from  $20.00. 

MUSIC    BOXES   AT    ALL    PRICES. 


CN'crvthlng  krvown  In  Musical 
Instruments,  Musical  Merchan- 
dise.   Cameras  and  Ptvoto.  Supplies. 


Copies  Sheet  Music,  40c  and 
50c,  while  they  last  for 


5G 


Young     Bros.    Co. 

38  ffalD  Stpeet,  Salt  Lake  City. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER  * 


.TO... 


Conference 
Visitors.  ^ 


WE  are  the  LARGEST  MUSIC  DEALERShzi-wztn 
"  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  therefore  CAN 
OFFER  YOU  THE  BEST  ASSORTMENT  to  choose 
from.  We  buy  our  goods  in  large  quantities 
and  get  them  cheap  so  CUN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY, 
if  you  deal  with  us  We  always  have  a  num- 
ber of  slightly  used  instruments  on  hand  at 
exceedingly  low  prices.  Goods  sold  on  easy 
payments  if  desired. 

E.  N.  JENKINS  CO. 

51-53  Mau.  Street,  -TEMPLE   OF  MUSIC. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


w*vv^^v»<%^^^^<^^^^^^^/»A<^A^^^^<^^v»^A^A^»^AlV»^^^AAf^<v^/vv»^»^^^^^/^/^^ 


iA^ESTERN     DENTKL    QO., 


l{ootx>s  Sl-SZ 

Hagl«    Blk. 

73  Wast   SeeoQd   Soatb 

Stvsat. 


^^^\^if!,0\ 


plpst  Doov  to  I^lgbt. 
Seeood  pioov. 


BHST  SHT    op    THHT|1 
$8.00  M 

'Vork  Goaranteed  First-Class.  Crown  and  Brieve  Work  Specialties.' 

TEETH  BXTEACTBD  POSITmBLT  WITHOnT    PAIN. 

f  iXALIZED  AIR."  WM.  BBOADBENT,  D.D.S.,  Proprietor. 


I: 


YOUR   MONEY  BACK 


Any  Loneet  cl  ithier  will  make  his  assertion  (Monoy 
Buck)  good.  80  will  we,  and  take  all  the  chances  ot 
careless  baking.  Buy  a  sack  of  HUSLER'S  HIGH 
PA lENT  FLOUR,  use  it  in  all  your  baking,  and  if 
you  do  not  find  it  superior  to  any  you  ha^'e  ever  used, 
return  what  y.iu  have  left  and  get  all  your  Money 
Back.  All  good  grocers  sell  it,  and  we  protect  them 
with  this  guarantee,  Your  Money  Back. 

*«".*»  INTER-MOUNTAIN  MILLING  CO. 


IS  OUR  BEST  TESTIMONIAL. 


Commercial  College  I 


..or  THE..-.. 


Brigham  Young  Academy, 

PROVO  CITY,  UTAH. 
The  Oldest  in  the  State.       The  Best.  The  Cheapest. 


Bookkeeping, 

Banking, 

Grammar, 

Rhetoric, 

Commercial 

Law, 

CivH 

Jovi  rnment, 

(ommercial 
Arithmetic, 

Shorthand, 


Typewriting, 

Penmanship, 

Correspondence 

Telegraphy, 

Spelhng, 

Genera/  Law, 

Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Rulet  of  Order. 

Physical 

Geography, 


THE  FALL  TERH 

BEGINS 
AUGUST  26,  1901. 


Oescriptive  Economics,   History,    Commercial  Geography, 

Its  large  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted 
with  modern  Banl^s,  Offices,  Remington 
and  Smith  Premier  Typewriters,  Telegraph 
Instruments,  and  other  up-to-date  furniture. 

All  boohheeping  is  on  the  individual 
plan— no  classes. 

Students  may  enter  onTanv  school  dov 
of  the  year,  though  preferablylat.  the  lx> 
ginning  of  a  semester. 

Catalogue  containing  fuirdescrlptlonof 
courses  and  studies  mailed  Tree  on  appli- 
cation. 
!»»»»»»»»«H8HX.»<.<H»<.<Hi..>.K.<.>;">»<'»<^»»»<»>>»<'»»  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦  »♦♦♦♦»»  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»» 


LORCMZO  SNOW, 
Presldeat  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

GEORGE  H-  BRIMHALL. 
TXcflng  President- 

JOSCI?H  B-  KCCLCR, 
Prirvcipal  of  Commer- 
cial College- 


